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Meview of Sets Books. 
Sardanapalus, a Tragedy. The Two 
Foscari, a Tragedy. Cain, a-Alys- 
tery. By Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 
439. London, 1821. 
We never feel a strouger inclination 
to write than when one of the works of 
Lord Byron is thesubject; but we have 
no sooner taken up the pen, than we re- 
flect that every line of our’s withholds 
from our readers so much of the bril- 
liant effusions of his lordship’s nruse. 
As it is known that Lord Byron did not 
write his first tragedy of Marino Fatiero 
for the stage, and was devidedly op- 
posed to its being acted, hie conld not 
he expected to feel the usaal mortiti- 
cation of authors at its want of sne- 
eess; he has, therefore, in a few short 
mouths, produced three other dramas ; 
for Cain is a drama, ands intitled a 
Mystery, in conforusity with the ancient 
title annexed to dramas on seripture 
subjects, which were styled ‘Mysteries 


clares that the tragedieS—* were’? not 
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composed with the imost remote view the metkphysitas 
He adds, alluding to. 


to the stage.’ 
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the managers’ dramatizing his former | 
tragedy, ‘ with regard to my own feel- | 


ings, as it seems that they are to stand 
for nothing, I say nothing.’ 

It is our intention, this week, to con- 
fine our notice to the tragedy of Sar- 
danapalus; but, as the appendix to 
the second tragedy contains his lord- 
ship’s defence against some liberal 
and unfounded attacks, we shz!! inake 
a few extracts from it. After hand- 
somely noticing an expression which 
occurs in Lady Morgan’s Italy and his 
own tragedy, as a curious coincidence, 
his lordship thus answers some of the 
charges of plagiarism, &c. He says,— 

‘Tam informed (for [ have seen but 
few of the specimens, and those accident- 
ally) that there has been lately brought 
against me charges of plagiarism. I have 
also had an anonymous sort of threatening 
intimation of the same kind, apparently 
with the intent of extorting money. ‘io 
such charges I have no answer to make. 
One of them is ludicrous enough, I am 
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he ithe notes, nor ever saw them except in 
or Moralities.” -In theepreface to the | 


/~ dolitihe now AC fore us, higtordghip de-. 


i blasphemy, ts almost without a paral- 
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reproached for having formed the descrip- 
tion of a shipwreck in verse from the nar- 
ratives of many actual shipwrecks in 
prose, selecting such materials as were 
most striking. Gibbon makes it a merit 
in ‘Tasso ‘to have copied the minutest 
details of the Siege of Jerusalem from the 
Chronicles.”? In me it may be a demerit, 
I presume; let it remain so. ~Whilst I 
have been occupied in defendiag Pope’s 
character, the lower orders of Grub- 
street appear to have been assailing mine: 
this is as it should be, both in them and 
in me. One of the accusations in the 
nameless epistle alluded to is still more 
laughable: it states seriously that I ‘ re- 
ceived five hundred pounds for writing 
advertisements for Day and Martin’s pa- 
tent blacking!” ‘This is the highest com- 
pliment toany literary powers which i ever 
received., ’ 

‘ Another charge made, Lam told, in the 
*« Literary Gazette’ is, that I wrote the 
notes to ** Queen Mab;” awork which | 
never saw till some time-afier its publica- 


Mr. Sotheby as a poem of great power 
ana imagination. Lnewer wrote a line of 


theit pitilished form. “Neo one knows 
better than. their real s@uthor, that bis 
opinions. and mize dieg@vateriaily upon 
i pb that work ;, 
though in common with all Wo are not 
blinded by baseness and bigotry, I highly 
adinire the poetry of that and his other 
publications.’ 






Mr. Southey, who made an ungene- 
rous attack on Lord Byron, in his 
‘ pe ° YF 7 b : : : 

Vision of Judgment,’ a poem, which, 
for absurdity, political profligacy, and 


lel, meets with a very just and richly 
merited custigation from his lordship, 
who, at the same time, speaks with 
manly wit and becoming modesty of 
himself:— 

‘ Mr. Southey, too,’ says his lordship, 
‘in his pious preface to a poem whose 
blasphemy is as harinless as the sedition 
of Wat ‘Iyler, because it Is equally ab- 





surd with that siacere production, calls 
uponthe * Jegisiature to look to it,” as 
the toleration of such writings led to the | 
French Revolution: wot, such writings as | 
Wat ayler, but as those of the “ Satanic 
School.” ‘ihis is net true, and Mr. | 
Southey knows it not to be true. Every | 
French writer of any freedom was perse- 


aire ana hmcusseau were @X- 
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iles, Marmontel and Diderot were sent to 
the Bastile, and a perpetual war was 
waged with the whole class by the existing 
despotism. Inthe next place, the French 
Revolution was not occasioned by any 
writings whatsoever, but must have oc- 
curred had no such writers ever existed, 
It isthe fashion to attribute every thing 
to the French revolution, and the French 
revolution to every thing but its real 
cause. ‘That cause is obvious—the go- 
vernment exacted too much, and the peo- 
ple could neither gzve nor bear more. 


‘Mr, $., with a cowardly ferocity, ex- 
ults over the anticipated ** death-bed re- 
pentance’”’ of the objects of his dislike ; 
and indulges himself in a pleasant “ ¥i- 
sion of Judgment,” in prose as well ‘as 
verse, full of impious impudence. What 
Mr. S.’s sensations or ours may be in the 
awtul moment of leaving this. state of ex- 
istence neither he nor we can pretend to 
decide. In common, I presume, with 
most men of any reflection, J have not 
wailed for a ‘* death-bed’”’ to repent of 
many of. my actions, notwithstanding 
the ‘ diabolical pride” which this piti- 
ful renegado in his rancour would this pi- 
pute to those who scorn fim. Whether, 
upon the whole, the good or evil of my 
deeds may preponderate is not tor me to 
ascerstaif; but as my means and opportu- 
nities haye keen greater, I shall limit my 
present.defencé.to ain assertion (easily 
proved, if héceegasz etait, “thm de- 


gree,’ have done more real goed 1p anes 


one given year, sincal was twenty, than 
Mr. Southey in the whole course of his 
shifting and turncoat existence. ‘There 
are several actions to which I can look 
back with an honest pride, not to be 
damped by the calumnies of a hireling. 
There are others to which I recur with 
sorrow and repentance ; but the only act 
of my lifeof which Mr. Southey can have 
any real knowledge, as it was one which 
brought me in contact with a near con- 
nexion of his own, did no dishonour to 
that connexion nor to me. 

‘Jf am not ignorant of Mr. Southey’s 
calumnies on a different océasion, know- 
ing them to be such, which he scattered 
abroad on his return from Switzerland 
against wwe and others: they have done 
him no good in this world; and, if his 
creed be the right one, they will do hin 
lessinthe next. What Avs **death-bed”’ 
may be, it is not my province to predi- 
cate: let him settle it with his Maker, as [ 
mustdo with mines ‘There is something 
at once ludicrous and blasphemous in this 
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arrogant. sciibbler of all works sitting 
down to deal dainnation and destruction 
upon his fellow creatures, with Wat ‘Tyler, 
the Apotheosis of George the Third, and 
the Elegy on Martin the regicide, all 
shufiled together in his writing desk. One 
of his consolations appears to be a Latin 
note from a work of a Mr. Landor, the 
author of “Gebir,” whose friendship for 


Robért Southey will, it seems, ‘*be an 
honour to him when the ephemeral dis- 


putes and ephemeral qety of the 
day are forgotten.’’ | for one neither 
envy him “ the friendship,” nor the glory 
in reversion which is to accrue from it, 
like Mr. Thelusson’s fortune in the third 
and fourth generation. This friendship 
will probably be as memorable as his own 
epics, which (as I quoted to him ten or 
twelve years ago in ‘ English Bards’) 
Porson said “would be remembered 
when Homer and Virgil are forgotten, 
and not till then.’’ For the present, I 
leave him.’ 

But to the tragedy of ‘Sardanapa- 
lus,’ which is founded on an event that 
occurred about eight hundred years 
before Christ, recorded by Herodotus, 
Strabo, and Diodorus Siculus. Sarda- 
napalus, who was the fortieth and last 
King of Assyria, was celebrated for 
luxury and voluptuousness. He is re- 
presented as passing the principal part 
of his time among his women, disguised 
in the habit of a female, and spinning 
wool for his amusement. This ette- 
minacy irritated his officers, two of 
whom, Belesis and Arbaces, conspired 
against him, and collected a numerous 
force to dethrone him. Sardanapalus, 
for a time, shook off his indolence, and 
placing himself at the head of his ar- 
mies, defeated the rebels in three 
successive battles; but, at last, he was 
beaten, and, taking refuge in the city 
of Ninus, he defended it two years. 
At length, despairing of success, he 
burnt himself in bis palace, with his 
eunuchs, women, and treasures, and 
the empire of Assyria was divided 
among the conspirators, 

Such are the materials on which 
Lord Byron has constructed a noble 
tragic poem, adhering closely to the 
story, and reducing it to all the dra- 
matic regularity of which it was capa- 
ble, in order to approach the unities, 
—‘ conceiving,’ as his lordship says in 
the Preface, ‘that with any very dis- 
tant departure from them, there imay 
be poetry, but can be no drama.’ 


The principal characters in the dra- 
ma are Sardanapalus, the King of Ni- 
neveh and Assyria; Arbaces, the Mede 
who aspired to the throne; Beleses, a 
Chaldean and soothsayer; Salemenes, 


Queen; and Myrrha, an Ionian female 

slave, and a favourjte of Sardanapalus. 

The tragedy commences with a fine so- 

liloquy by Salemenes, which, as it de- 

scribes the character of Sardanapalus, 

we shall quote entire:— 

© Salemenes (solus ). 

‘ He hath wrong’d his queen, but still he is her 

lord ; 

He hath wrong’d my sister, still he is my bro- 

ther; 

He hath wrong'd his people, still he is their so- 

vercign, 

And I[ must be his friend as well as subject: 

He must not perish thus. I will] not see 

The blood of Nimrod and Semiramis 

Sink in the earth, and thirteen hundred years 

Of empire ending like a shepherd’s tale ; 

He must be roused. In his effeminate heart 

There is a careless courage, which corruption 

Has not all quench’d, and latent energies, 

Represt by circumstance, but not destroy’d— 

Steep’d, but not drown’d, in deep voluptuous- 

ness. 

If born a peasant, he had been a man 

To have reach’d an empire; to an empire born, 

He will bequeath none ; nothing but a name, 

Which his sons will not prize in heritage :— 

Yet, not all lost, even yet he may redeem 

His sloth and shame, by only being that 

Wnuich he should be, as easily as the thing 

He should not be and is. Were it less toil 

To sway his nations than consume his life ? 

To head an army than to rule a harem ? 

He sweats in palling pleasures, dulls his soul, 

And saps his goodly strength, in toils which 
yield not 

Health like the chase, nor glory like the war— 

He must be roused. Alias! there is no sound 
[Sound of soft music heard from within. 

To rouse him short of thunder, Hark! the 
lute, 

The lyre, the timbrel ; the lascivious tinklings 

Of lulling instruments, the softening voices 

Of women, and of beings less than women, 

Must chine in to the echo of his revel, 

While the great king of all we know of earth 

Lolls crown’d with roses, and his diadem 

Lies negligently by to be caught up 

By the first manly hand which dares to snatch 
it. 

Lo, where they come! already I perceive 

The reeking odours of the perfumed trains, 

And see the bright gems of the glittering girls, 

Who are his comrades and his council, tlash 

Along the gallery; and amidst the damsels, 

As femininely garbed, and scarce less female, 

The grandson of Semiramis, the man-queen.— 

He comes! Shall I await him? yes, and front 
him, 

And tell him what all good men tell each other, 

Speaking of him and his. They come, the 
slaves, 

Led by the monarch subject to his slaves.” 

Salemenes remonstrates with the king 

on his effeminate amusement, and the 

necessity there is for him to rouse him- 

self and see the danger which threatens 

him. Sardanapalus exclaims, that his 

brother-in-law wishes to make him a 

tyrant. Salamenes answers,— 

€ So thou art: 
Think’st thou there is no tyranny but that 


Of blood and chains? The despotism of vice— 
The weakness and the wickedness of luxury— 





the king's brother-in-law; Zaria, the 
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Of sensual sloth produce ten thousand tyrants, 
Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 

rhe worse acts of one energetic master, 
However harsh and hard his own bearing.’ 


Salemenes reproaches Sardanapalus 
that the people say his sceptre is  turn- 
ed into a distaff;’ the king replies, ina 
truth which the history of all ages con- 
firms :— 


cw 


Thou seest 

The populace of all the nations seize 

Each calumny they can to sink their sore- 
reigns.’ 

Sardanapalus isa lover of peace, and 

rejoices that he has not shed blood, as 


he might have done, till his name 

* became the synonyme of death, 

A terror and a trophy.’ 

The solitariness of royalty is beauti « 

fully described in the following pas- 

sages :— 

‘ Sard. There comes 

For ever something between us and what 

We deem our happiness: let me remove 

The barrier which that hesitating accent 

Proclaims to thine, and mine is sealed. 

Myr. My lord! 
Sard. My lord—my king—sire—sovereign ! 

thus it is— 

For ever thus, addressed with awe. I ne'er 

Can see a smile, unless in some broad ban- 
quet’s 

Intoxicating glare, when the buffoons 

Have gorged themselves up to equality, 

Or I have quaffed me down to their abasement. 

Myrrha, I can hear all these things, these 
names, 

Lord—king—sire—monarch—nay, time was I 
prized them, 

That is, I suffered them—from slaves and no- 
bles ; 

But when they falter from the lips I love, 

The lips which have been press’d to mine, @ 
chill 

Comes o’er my heart, a cold sense of the false- 
hood 

Of this my station, which represses feeling 

In those for whom I have felt most, and makes 
me 

Wish that I could lay down the dull tiara, 

And share a cottage on the Caucasus 

With thee, and wear no crowns but those of 
flowers.” 

The second act opens with an inter 
view between Beleses and Arbaces, at 
the portal of the hall of the palace. 
Salamenes, who is invested with the 
king’s signet, attempts, with a body 
of soldiers, to seize them. Beleses sure 
renders, but Arbaces defends himself: 
Sardanapalus enters with his train, 
and, snatching a sword, separates Sa- 
lamenes and Arbaces, and pardons 
the latter and Beleses. 

In the third act there is a banquet, 
during which Sardanapalus is apprised 
that the conspiracy has broken out.— 
Beleses and Arbaces enter with the 
rebels; Beleses is wounded and dis- 








ever, are routed. The opening of the 





The negligence—the apathy—the evils 


fourth act displays great poetic talent:— 


armed, but is rescued; the rebels, how- 
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T have stolen upon his rest, if rest it be, 

Which thus convulses slumber: shall I wake 
him? 

No, he seems calmer. Oh, thou God of Quiet! 

Whose reign is o'er seal’d eyelids and soft 
dreams, 

Or deep deep sleep, so as to be unfathom’'d, 

Look like thy brother, Death—so sti]l—so stir- 
less— 

For then we are happiest, as it may be, we 

Are happiest of all within the realm 

Of thy stern, silent, and unawakening twin. 

Again he moves—again the pliy of pain 

Shoots o’er his features, as the sudden gust 

Crisps the reluctant lake that lay so calm 

Beneath the mountain shadow, or the blast 

Ruffles the autumn leaves, that drooping cling 

Faintly and motionless to their loved boughs. 

I must awake him—yct not yet: who knows 

From what I rouse him? It seems pain; butif 

I quicken him to heavier pain? The fever 

Of this tumultuous night, the grief too of 

His wound, though slight, may cause all this, 
and shake 

Me more to see than him to suffer. No: 

Let Nature use her own maternal means,— 

And I await to second, not disturb her. 

Sardanapalus (awakening ) 

Not so—although ye multiplied the stars, 

And gave them to me as 2 realin to share 

From you and with you! 1 would not so pur- 
chase 

The empire of eternity. Hence—hence— 

Old hunter of the earliest brutes! and ye, 

Who hunted fellow-creatures as if brutes; 

Once bluody mortals—and now bloodier idols, 

If your priests lie not! And thou, ghastly bel- 
dame! 

Dripping with dusky gore, and trampling on 

The carcasses of Inde—away ! away! 

Where am I? Where the spectres? Where—— 
no—that 

Is no false phantom: I should know it ’midst 

All that the dead dare gloomily raise up 

From their black gulf to daunt the living,— 
Myrrha! 

Myr. Alas! thou art pole. and on thy brow 

the drops 

Gather like night dew. My beloved, hush— 

Calm thee. Thy speech scems of another world, 

And thout art loved of this. Be of good cheer; 

All will go well, 

Sard. Thy hand—so, ‘tis thy hand; 
Tis flesh ; grasp—clasp yet closer, till I feel 
Myself that which I was. 

Myr. At least know me 
For what I am and ever must be—thine 

Sard. I know it now. I know this life again. 
Ah, Myrrha! [ have been where we shali be. 

Myr. My lord! 

Sard. V've been i’the grave, where worms 

are lords, 
And kings are—But I did not deem it so ; 
I thought ‘twas nothing. 

Myr. So it is; except 
Unto the timid, who anticipate 
That which may never be. 


Sard, h, Myrrha! if 
Sleep shows such things, what may not death 
disclose? 


Myr. I know no evil death can show, which life 

Has not already shown to those who live 

Embodied longest. If there be indeed 

Ashore where mind survives, ‘twill be as mind, 

All unincorporate ; or if there flits 

A shadow of this cumbrous clog of clay, 

Which stalks, methinks, between our souls and 
heaveu, 
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And fetters us to eurth—at least the phantom, 
Whate’er it have to fear, will not fear death. 
Sard. 1 fear it not; but I have felt—have seen 
A legion of the dead. 
Myr. And so have [, 
The dust we tread upon was once alive, 
And wretched, But proceed: what hast thou 


seen ? 
Speak it,— twill lighten thy dimmed mind. 
Sard. Methought— 


Myr. Yet pause, thou art tired—in pain— 
exhausted; all 
Which can impair both strength and spirit: seck 
Rather to sleep again 
Sard. Not now; I would not 
Dream ; though I know it now to be a dream 
What I have dreamt:—and canst thou bear to 
hear it? 
Myr. 1 can bear all things, dreams of life or 
death, 
Which I participate with you, in semblance 
Or full reality. 
Sard. And this look’d real, 
I tell you: after that these eyes were open, 
I saw them in their flight—for then they tled. 
Myr. Say on. | 
Sard. I saw,—that is, | dream'’d myself 
Here—here—even where we are, guests as we 
were, 
Myself a host that deem'd himself but guest, 
Willing to’equal all in social freedom ; 
But, on my right hand and my left, instead 
Of thee and Zames, and our custom’d meeting, 
Was rang’d on my left hand a haughty, dark, 
And deadly face—[ could not recognize it,— 
Yet I had seen it, though I knew not where ; 
The features were a giant’s, and the eye 
Was still, yet lighted; his long locks curi'd 
down 
On his vast bust, whence a huge quiver rose 
With shaft-heads feather’d from the eagle’s 
wing, 
That peep'd up bristling through his serpent hair. 
[ invited him to fill the cup which stood 
Between us, but he answer'd not ;—I fill’d it— 
He took it not, but stared upon me till 
| trembled at the fix’d glare of his eye! 
I frown'd upon him as a king should frown— 
He frown’d not in his turn, but look’d upon me 
With the same aspect, which appali’d me more 
Because it chang’d not; and I turn’d for refuge 
To milder guests, and sought them on the right, 
Where thou wert wont to be. But— 
[Te pauses.} 
Myr. What instead ? 
Sard. In thy own chair—thy own place in 
the banquet— 
I sought thy sweet face in the circle—but 
Instead—a grey-hair'd, wither'd, bloody-eyed, 
And bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing, 
Female in garb, and crown’d upon the brow, 
Furrow'd with years, yet sneering with the 
passion 
Of vengeance, leering too wiih that of lust, 
Sate :—my veins curdled.— 


Myr. Is this all? 
Sard. Upon 
Her right hand—her lank, bird-like right hand 
—stood 


A goblet, bubbling o’er with blood; and on 
Her left, another, tilld with—what I saw not, 
But turn’d from it and her. But all along 


The table sate a range of crowned wretches, 


Of various aspects, but of one expression. 
Myr And felt you not this a mere vision? 
Sard. No: 
[t was so palpable, I could have touch’d them. 
I tiurn’d from one face to another, in 
Th efigcte fed at iietcac wi ch Dhicw 
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Ere I saw their’s ; but no—all turn'd upon me, 
And stared, but neither ate nor drank, bat stared, 
Til®¥ grew stone, as they seem'd half to be,-— 
Yet breathing stone, for I felt life in them, 
And life in me: there was a horrid kind 

Of sympathy between us, as if they 

Had lost a part of death to come to me, 

And I the half of life to sit by them. 

We were in aa existence all apart 

From heaven or earth And rather let me see 


Death all than such a being! 





Myr. And the etd? 
Sard. At last I sate marble as they, when 
rose 


The hunter and the crew; and smiling on me— 
Yes, the enlarged but noble aspect of 
The hunter smiled upon me—!1 should say, 
His lips, for his eyes moved not—and the wo- 
man’s 
Thin lips relax’d to something like a smile. 
Both rose, and the crown‘d figures on each hand 
Rose also, as if aping their chief shades— 
Mere mimics even in death—but I sate still: 
A desperate courage crept through every limb, 
And, at the last, I fear’d them not, but laugh’d 
Full in their phantom faces. But then—then 
The hunter laid his hand on mine: I took it, 
And grasp’d it—but it melted from my own, 
While he too vanish’d, and left nothing but 
The memory of a hero, for he look’d so. 

Mur. And was: the ancestors of heroes, too, 

And thine no less. 
Sard. Ay, Myrrha, but the woman, 
The female who remain’d ;—she flew upon me, 
And burnt my lips with her noisome kisses, 
And, flinging down the goblets on each hand, 
Methought their poisons flow’d around us, till 
Each form'd a Lideous river. Still she clung 
The other phantoms, like a row of statués, 
Stood dull as in our temples, but she still 
Embraced me, while I shrunk from her, as if, 
In lieu of her remote descendant, I 
Had been the son who slew her for her incest. 
Then—then—a chaos of al! loathsome things 
Throng’d thick and shapelesa+ 1 was dead, yet 
feeling— 
Buried, and raised again—consumed by worma, 
Purged by the flames, and wither'd in the air! 
I can fix nothing further of my thoughts, 
Save that I long’d for thee, and sought foe 
thee, 
In all these agonies, and woke and found thee, 

Myr. So shalt thou find me ever at thy side, 
Here and hereafter, if the last may be. 

But think not of these things—the mere crea- 
tions 

Of late events acting upon a frame 

Unused to foil, yet over-wrought by toil 

Such as might try the sternest.’ 

Salemenes is mortally wounded, and 
dies immediately after reaching the 
roval palace. * We now hasten to the 
closing scene of the tragedy, the death 
of Sardanapulus. The soldiers crowd 


around their sovereign j;— 
Sard, My best! my last friends | 
Let’s not unman each other—part at once : 
All farewells should be sudden, when for ever, 
Else they make an eternity of moments, 
And clog the last sad sands of life with tears. 
Hence, and be happy: trust me I am not 
Now to be pitied ; or far more for what 
Is past than present ;—for tie future, tis 
ln the hands of the deities, if such 
There be: I shallknow soon. Farewéll—-fare- 


well. [Freunt Pama and Soddiese. 
ne men were Lomest: Jt is coundert 
a 
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That our last looks should be on loving faces. 

‘> Sar@. And lovely ones, my beautiful !—but 
hear me! 

if at this moment, for we now are on | 

The brink, thou feel’st an inward shrinking | 
from 

This leap through flame into the future, say it: 

I shall not love thee less; nay, perhaps more, 

For yielding to thy nature: and there’s time 

Yet for thee to escape hence. 

Mor. Shall I light 
One of the torches which lie heap’d beneath 
The ever burning lamp that burns without, 
Before Baal's shrine, in the adjoining hall 

Sard. Doso. Is that thy auswer? 

Myr. That shalt see. 

(Exit Myrrha 

Sar, (solus), She's firm. My fathers! whom 

I will rejoin, 

It may be, purified by death from some 

Of the gross stains of too material being. 

I would not leave your ancient first abode 

To the defilement of usurping bondmen ; 

If Ihave not kept your inhentance 

As ye bequeath'd it, this bright part of it, 

Your treasure, your abode, your sacred relics 

Of ans, and records, monuments, and spoils, 

Ih which they would have revell’d, I bear with 
me, 

To you in that absorbing element, 

Which most personifies the soul as leaving 

The least of matter unconsumed before 

Its fiery workings :—and the light of this 

Most royal of fone ral pyles shall be 

Not a mere pillar form'd of cloud and flame, 

A beacon in the horison for a day, 

And then a mount of ashes, but a light 

To lesson ages, rebel nations, and 

Voelaptaous princes. Time shall quench full 
many 

A people's records, and a hero’s acts ; 

Sweep empire after empire, like this first 

Of empires, into nothing ; but even then 

Shall spare this deed of mine, and hold it up 

A problein few dare imitate, and none 

Despise—but, it may be, avoid the life 

Which led to such a consummation. 

Myrrha returns with a lighted torch in her 

hand, and a cup in the other. 

Myr. Lo! 

I've lit the lamp w bich lights us to the stars. 

Sard. And the cup? 


' Myr. ‘Tis my country’s custom to 
Make a libation to the gods. 
Sard. And mine 


To make libations amongst men. I’ve not 
Forgot the custom; and although alone, 
Will drain one draught in memory of many 
A joyous banquet past. 

[Sardanapulus takes the cup, and after 
drinking and tinkling the reversed cup, 
as a drop falls, exc leiegem 

And this lbation 

Is for the excellent Beleses. 

Myr. Why 
Dwells the mind rather upon that man’s name 
Than on his mates in villainy ? 

Sard. The other 
Is a mere soldier, a mere tool, a kind 
Of human sword in a friend’s hand ; the other 
Is master-mover of his warlike puppet: 
But I dismiss them from my mind.—Yet pause, 
My Myrrha! dost thou truly follow me, 
Freely and fearlessly ? 

Myr. And dost thou think 
A Greek gir] dare not do for love, that which 
An Indian widow braves for custom ? 

Sard. Tien 
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Myr It is long 


Sard. Now, farewell; one last embrace 
Myr. = inbrace, but noé the lust; there Is one 

mi 
Sard. "True, the commingling fire will mix 

our ashes. 

Myr. And pure as is my love to thee, shall 
they, 
Purged from the dross of earth and earthly 
pi iSSion, 
Mix pale with thine. 
me. 

Sard. Say it. 

Mur. It is that no kind hand will gather 
The dust of both into one urn. 

Sard. The better : 
Rather let them be borne abrvad upon 
The winds of heaven, and scatter’d into air, 
Than be polluted more by human hands 
Of slaves and traitors ; in this blazing palace, 
And its enormous walls of reeking ruin, 

We leave a nobler monument than Egypt 

Hath piled in her brick mountains, o'er dead 
kings, 

Or kine, for none know whiether those proud 
piles 

Be for their monarch or their ox-god Apis: 

So much for monuments that have forgotten 

Their very record! 

Myr. Then farewell, thou carth ! 
And loveliest spot of earth! farewell Ionia! 
Be thou still free and beautiful, and far 
Aloof from desolation! My last prayer 
Was for thee, my last thoughts, save one, were 

of thee! 

Sard. And that? 

Myr. Is yours. 

' [The trumpet of Pania sounds without. 


A single thought yet irks 


Sard. Hak! 
Myr. Now ! 
Sard. Adieu, Assyria ! 


I loved thee well, my own, my fathers’ land, 
And better as my country than my kingdom. 
I satiated thee with peace and joys; and this 
Is my reward! and now I owe thee nothing, 
Not even a grave. [Le mounis the pile, 
Now, Myrrha! 
Myr. Ait thou ready ? 
Sard. As the torch in thy grasp. 


[Myrrha fires the pile. 

Myr. Tis fired! I come. 

[As Myrrha springs forwards to throw her- 
self into the flames, the curtain falls. 

This tragedy, like every production 
of Lord Byron, displays great poetic 
genius, and abounds in the most bril- 
liant passages. It possesses, however, 
few of the requisites of an acting tra- 
gedy ;—the plot is meagre, the inci- 
dents are few and not striking, and 
the situations undramatic. It how- 
ever should always be recollected, that 
Lord Byron does not write for the 
stage; that he aims only at producing 
u tragic poem; and every person who 
reads Sardanapulus must allow it to 
be one of no ordinary merit. 

The tragedy of * The Pwo Foscari,’ 
which is founded on a subject much 
better adapted to the stage than the 
story of Sardanapalus, we shall notice 
at some length in our next. 
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A Voyage to Africa. By W. Hutton. 
(Concluded from p. 786.) 

Mr. Hurron’s return to Cape Coast, 
from Coomassie, was attended with se- 
veral unpleasant adventures. He ap- 
pears to have travelled quicker than 
any of his companions, having per- 
formed the whole distance in six days, 
which the natives declared was never 
done before, either by native or Euro- 
pean. When a day’s journey from 
Cape Coast, his hammock-bearers de- 

serted him in the dead of the night, 
and in the heart of the forest. His 
servant, a little black boy, was his only 
companion; his feet were dreadfully 
lacerated, and tied up with the soles 

of an old pair of shoes and pack- 
thread ; the path was rugged, and he 
was entirely destitute of provisions and 
water. Pursuing his journey, he ob- 
serves,— 

‘TI at length arrived at some extensive 
plantations of Indian corn and plantains, 
which gave me hop es of being near Pain- 
trey, or the adjoining croom, called Yan- 
comadie. But just at this moment, my 
boy, who was before me, lighting me 
along with a torch, loudly exclaimed, 
« Majeh! majeh! *’ and danced about 
like a frantic person. Before I had time to 
inquire what was the matter, [ found out 
the cause, by feeling a number of large 
black ants + crawling up my legs, which 
stung me dreadfully » by digging their 
forceps into the sores on my feet. I had 
some difficulty in tearing them off. My 
boy, from the agony he suffered, threw 
down the torch, and [had now the misery 
to be left in this dismal forest without a 
light! Having, with my servant, retreat- 
ed from the nest of ants, we assisted each 

* ¢This is an exclamation the natives gene 
rully use when flogged. It signifies father.’ 

* © The ants here mentioned, are reptiles of 
the most surprising nature. There are different 

species of them; red, black, and white. They 
go in troops of millions and tens of millions ; 
and the regularity and order with which they 
march from place to place are astonishing. In 
making their nests they throw up the earth to 
an incredible height, making hillocks at least 
six or eight feet high, and twenty feet and 
more in circumference; they also make their 
nests in trees. Bosman, speaking of these ver- 
min, says, “they come to our forts and cham- 
bers in such prodigious swarms, that they fre- 
quently oblige us to quit our beds in the night 
time; they are strangely rapacious, and 20 
animal can stand before them, They have 
often, in the night, attacked one of my live 
sheep, which I have found a perfect skeleton in 
the morning, and that so nicely done, that the 
best master of the dismembering art could not 
succeed so well, it being impossible for human 
hands to have done it so artificially. As swift 
as rats are, they cannot escape them; and as 
soon as one of them assaults a rat he is inevita- 
bly gone.” These ants appear to have a soit 
of language, calling one another to seize their 
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other as well as we could in the dark, in 
brushing them off our legs. 

‘Worn out with fatigue, having travel- 
led nearly thirty miles, exposed eighteen 
hours in my wet clothes, from the rain 
which had fallen during the day; desert- 
ed by my people, without any thing to 
eat or a glass of water to allay my parch- 
ing thirst; without even a bed of straw 
to lie down upon; without a great coat or 
any thing to shelter me from the heavy 
dews of the night ; without the means of 
making a fire to keep off the wild beasts 
which every where surrounded me in the 
forest, [ was almost without hope. And 
if any thing had been wanting to fill up 
the measure of this night’s misery, it was 
the circumstance of my having travelled, 
in the early part of the day, in my wet 
clothes, which were doubly wet fom the 
profuse perspiration I had been thrown 
into by walking, and which now hung 
about me the whole night. 

‘To proceed on my journey or to re- 
turn, with a view of findir x my people, tn 
the dark, I conceived was equally hope- 
less ; and, indeed, I was too fatigued, 
and in too much agony to do so. 
therefore sat down in the forest (being 
unwilling to climb a tree) and waited 
anxiously for morning. In this situation 
the lines of Mr. Bird, in the ‘* Vale of 
Slaughden,”’ forcibly occurred to me:— 
“ But far remote thy native valley lies, 

Drear are the scenes thy dubious pxth supplies. 
Where, when the night falls chilly on thy head, 
Wilt thou, sad wanderer, find thy lonely bed? 
No friendjy comfort near to hush the sigh 

That thou may’st breathe in weary agony.” , 

‘ Having passed the night in singing * 
the most noisy song [ could think of, in 
which I was assisted by the discordant 
yells of my boy Quashie (whom I was 
obliged to keep awake bya gentle rap 
occasionally on the head with my sabre), 
I proceeded at day-light, and, in less 
than half an hour, passed through Yan- 
comfodie ; so that, had I continued my 
journey the preceding night, only half an 
hour longer, [ should have escaped the 
misery which [ have just described. 

‘On leaving Yancomfodie, we passed 
many extensive plantations of Indian corn, 
plantains, and fruit, and crossing a beauti- 
ful stream, about a mile from Paintrey, 
we entered that neat little village, which, 
it will readily be imagined, was an agree- 
able relief to me, after the perilous night 
I had just encountered. Here I was re- 
ceived with the most cordial welcome by 
my old friend Quamino Lloyenesse, the 
house-master, with whom we put up on 
our journey to the capital. A large brass 
pan of water was immediately provided to 
bathe my wounded feet, and, stripping off 
my wet clothes, [ wrapped myself up ina 


* ¢T did not sing from an impression that 
music would charm the savage beasts, but as I 
had no fire, I thought it was the best pian to 
prevent them from coming near me, which I 
have no doubt. it did; for, although I[ heard 
them frequently throughout the night, they did 


not molest cither me or my companion.’ 





large country-clotii of Hoyenesse’s, and 
felt comparatively comfortable.’ 


On the subject of the Niger and the 
rivers in the heights of Benin and Bea- 
fra, Mr. Hutton has the following ju- 
dicious remarks :— 

‘So many theoretical opinions have 
been hazarded as regards the course and 
termination of the Niz rer, that it only re- 
mains to be practically decided which of 
those opinions is correct. Some have 
supposed that this great river is absorbed 
by sands, others have endeavoured to 
prove that the Nile and the Niger are one 
and the same river, and various conjec- 
tures have been offered from time to time, 
which still leave us inthe same incerti- 
tude upon this interesting subject; but 
the clouds which have so long obscured 
this geographical problem, it is now 
hoped, will shortly be dissipated. 

‘Among all the hypotheses which have 
been submitted to the public*, that 
which has lately been published by Mr. 

M‘Queen, carries with it the greatest 
probability of being correct ; not that I 
come to this conclusion from the facts so 
distinctly elucidated by that gentleman, 
but from various inquiries and observa. 
tions during my residence in Africa, and 
particularly in my last visit to that coun- 
try Diss the publication by Mr. 
M‘O oF cen), I gave alinost precisely the 
same opinion upon this subject, and stat- 
ed it, in writing, to the President of the 
Royal Soctety of Edinburgh (Mr, Henry 
Mackenzie), who did me the honour to 
read it before that board in April last. I 
have since seen Mr. M‘Queen’s publica- 
tion, and rea: it with increased satisfaction, 
from the circumstance of that gentleman’s 
sentiments being so much in accordance 
with my own, and the whole of his argu- 
ments have tended to confirm the opinion 
[ have long entertained; namely, that 
the Niger terminates in the bights ‘of Be- 
nin and Biafra. In support of this opi- 
nion, Mr. M‘Queen has so ably arranged 
the various authorities, both ancient and 
modern, that little now remains to be said 
upon the subject. It may be proper, 
however, to notice two authorities which 
he quotes in support of this opinion: the 
first is Gregory of Abyssinia, who states, 
that flowing west from the Egy ptian Nile, 
he says pointedly, descendit enim ver- 
sus regionem Elwah, et sic illabitur in 
Mare MUS NUM 5 viz. Oceanum Occidenta- 
lem.” ‘Lhe other is Mr. Robertson, who 
states, “that the natives on the coast of 
Benin and Biafra assert, that all the rivers 


* <M. Mollien (to whom we are indebted 
for determining the sources of the Senegal, 
Gambia, and Rio Grande) has laid down the 
source of the Niger, in his map, nearly two de- 
grees further to the westward than it was hi- 
therto supposed to be. How far this gentleman 
may be correct in doing so, we must leave to 
future travellers to determine; but I have not 


copied him in my map, as T would not pay so | 
bad a compliment to the diligent researches ot 


the enterprising Park.’ 





in the Delta come from one great river 
which descends from the north.’ 

‘Indeed, although it is true that ‘the 
Moors, whom [ have met with at Coo- 
massie and elsewhere, have invartably in- 
sisted on there being a communication 
between the Niger and the Nile, yet the 
natives on the coast positively state, that 
the rivers in the bights of Benin and.Bia- 
fra are branches of the Niger, which they 
call Insukussey, or Jnsookassy, and which, 
in the Fantee and Ashantee languages, 
signifies Large Water, or Large River. 

‘That such was my opinion, [ not only 
stated to Mr. Mackenzie, but also, as long 
since as 1819, | wrote a letter to a gentie- 
man, to be laid before Lord Bathurst, to 
the same effect, and suggesting establish- 
ments on the rivers Volta, Lagos, and 
Formosa, as well as on the island of Fer- 
nando Po, which would command anexclu- 
sive and extensive trade with all this part 
of Africa, and by which our merchandise 
could be transported into the very beart 
of that country with facility and security. 
Much credit is due to Mr. M‘Queen for 
the able manner in which he bas pointed 
out the advantages which would result 
from our taking possession of the island of 
Fernando Po. It is, however, but justice 
to others to observe, that he was by no 
means the first to suggest this, as not onl 
myself, but my respected friends, Sw 
Charles MacCarthy and Mr. Robertson, 
submitted the same opinion long ago to 
his Majesty’s government; and Mr, Ro- 
bertson, in 1$19, arrived on the Gold 
Coa-t with three vessels, for the purpose 
of taking possession of this island, under 
the sanction of his Majesty’s government.’ 

* * * * * * 

‘But to return to the subject of the Ni- 
ger, we will suppose, for a noment, that 
the main body of this river does not flow 
into the bights of Benin and Biafra, yet 
some other branch of it, to. the eastward 
of the Leasa, | have no doubt will alti- 
mately be found to do so. “The Moors, 
it is true, have positively stated again and 
again, that the Niger communicates with 
the Nile, and after ‘all the information that 
has been collected to support this opi- 
nion, it would be presumptuous to say 
that such is not the fact *. It is possible 
that these two great rivers may have a 
communication with each other, and yet 
be distinct rivers; neither is there any 
thing improbable in supposing that the 
Nige ‘r may communicate with the Nile, 
and also throw off a great body of its wa- 
ter, by a tributary stream, to the eastward 
of the Leasa, not yet discovered. 

‘A stronger proof, indeed, of the 
strange concatenation of rivers cannot be 
referred to than that mentiened by Mr. 
Bowdich, drawn by Baron Humboldt, 
who represents the courses of the Orinoco 
and’ Amazon to be quite opposite to each 


* ‘Mr. Dupuis, I believe, is of opinion that 
the Niger and the Nile unite, and this is also 
the opinion of others. (Vide Jackson’s Ac- 
count of Morocco and Bowdich’s Mission to 
Ashaatee ) 
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other, notwithstanding their immediate 
connection; and there is nothing more 
improbable in the Niger and the Nile be- 
ing connected by the Gir (although flow- 
ing in opposite directions), than there is 
in the Orinoco and Amazon being con- 
nected by the Caciquaire. 

¢ According to information we obtained 
at Coomassie, there is a water communi- 
cation from Porto Nova and the Lagos 
river nearly all the way to Egypt; and 
this is, in a great measure, confirmed by 
the late Mr. Jarvis, of the company’s ser- 
vicé, with whom I had many conversa- 
tions, who stated that, during his residence 
at Lagos, he met with Negroes who had 
come from the banks of the Niger, who 
assured him that there was a water com- 
munication nearly the whole of the way. 
Mr. Bowdich, in a late publication, 
speaks of having received similar informa- 
tion, and Mr. Robertson writes also to 
the saine effect, and says he was informed 
that chnoes have come from ‘limbuctou 
to Lagos in three days; but this, 1 sup- 
pose, must be a typographical error, as | 
cannot imagine that gentleman would 
write such a manifest absurdity, three 
weeks being more likely. The Quolla* 
mentioned by the Moors, and alluded to 
by Mr. Bowdich, is said to be the Lagos, 
and not the Niger+. The Moorish name 
is the Bahr Nee! or Seer Nee/, which the 
Moors call all large rivers, and the sea 
they call ** Bahr Mall.’ * Joliba” is 
also a figurative name, meaning * a great 
river 5” and the Negroes call the Nile of 
Egypt “ Gulbi,” which signities a sea. 
It is also called “* Neel Massar’” and 
“Neel Sham.” The Niger likewise is 
known by various naines, such as Neel-c/, 
Abeed, Joliba, Coudha, &c. 

‘The Quolla is reported to be one 
month’s journey from Ccomeeih, and the 
Niger one month’s journey from the 
Quolla. According to Mr. Bowdich’s 
account, the Niger is forty-seven days’ 
journey from kong, to which place 
the Ashantees can travel in safety. The 
Mecca itinerary, detailed by that gentle- 
man, is of considerable value, and strong- 
lv tends to confirm what I have stated in 
the first part of this chapter, respecting 
the route to the Niger, through Ashantee. 


‘On the route to Coomassie, after pass- 
ing the Boosempra, most of the rivers 
run to the eastward. ‘The Volta or 
Adirri is said to flow from the Kong 
mountains, and is a beautiful river, which 
eimpties itself into the ocean about one 
degree to the eastward of our settlement 


* “Mr. Dupuis, in Adams's Narrative, states, 
upon the information of a Negro of Bambara, 
that Quollo is the name of a country, and says 
it. must be to the suuth-east of Bambara; and, 
about three journies from the capital of Quolla 
1s @ considerable lake, or rather a river, which 
communicates with the Niger.’ 

+ ‘This statement I would wish to be un- 
derstood as offering with great diftidence, as I 
had no opportunity of contimming it by the 
neral reports of the Moors.’ 


of’ 


which he was so distinguished an or- 





I his journey 3 ; 
i by Mr. Lowdich, | will not repeat them,’ 
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at Accra*, This statement is indeed 
confirmed by the new map published by 
Mr. Bowdich, on which this river (the 
Volta) is traced from the Coomba or 
Zamma, close to the Kong and Koon- 
doongoree mountains. 

‘These scanty notices, regarding the 
Niger and the geography of this part of 
Africa, I trust will be excused, when it is 
considered that I was prohibited fromm 
making inquiries upon these subjects. 
Vide Instructions, p. 416 and 447. 

‘ But, from what has now been stated, 
it will be evident that these noble rivers 
afford the greatest facilities for the intro- 
duction of our commerce into the very 
heart of Africa; and it cannot be too 
often repeated, that whether they have a 
communication with the Niger or not, 
they ought at least to be explored, as 
more trade might be thus carried on in 
one month, than on the Gold Coast in a 
year; there being no rivers of any mag- 
nitude near our settlements there, and, 
consequently, the transportation of mer- 
chandize on the heads of the Negroes for 
hundreds of miles under a vertical sun, 
must evidently be attended with every 
disadvantage to the African trader, as well 
as to the mercantile interests of Great 
Britain.’ 

Mr. Hutton’s maps appear to be 
well drawn, and we doubt not are as 
correct as the nnperfect knowledge we 
still have of this portion of the globe 
will permit; the coloured engravings 
vive a good idea of the Aftican cos- 
tume, 

1 Op 


Malay Annals: translated from the 
Malay Language, by the late Dr. 
John Leyden. With an Inirodue- 
tion by Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, F. R.S.  8vo. pp. 361. 
London, 1821. 

Tuts is av unfinished production of 

that excellent oriental scholar, Dry. 

Leyden, who undertook to translate 

some of the most popular traditional 

stories of the Malays, but, unfortu- 
nately for that brauch of literature of 


nament, he died without completing 
his design, The work, from the want 
of explanatory notes, with which it was 
intended to be enriched, is in many re- 
spects unintelligrble; and, though it 
might have been difficult to get any 
one to supply the deficiency, yet, un- 
less that had been done, we think it 
would have been as respectful to the 
memory of the lamented translator, to 
have withheld the Malay Annals from 

* ‘Colonel Straenberg (whom I frequently 
had the pleasure to meet at table, with the late 
General Dacndels, ufier he sailed up this river) 
gave me some interesting particulars respecting 
but us they are correctly piven 
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the public. The introduction of Sir 

T. Raffles has nothing at all to do 

with the rest of the volume. With 

this impression, we shall not enter into 

any analysis of a work in every respect 

so incomplete, but shall merely select 

two of the traditions which it contains, 

The first, it will be seen, has some re- 

ference to the most universal of all tra- 

ditions—the Deluge:— 

‘ Raja Suran, considering that he had 

now become acquainted with the contents 

of the land, wished to acquire information 

concerning the nature of the sea. For 

this purpose, he ordered a chest of glass, 

with a lock in the inside, and fixed it toa 

chain of gold. ‘Then, shutting himself up 

in this chest, he caused himself to be let 

down into the sea, to see the wonders of 
God Almighty’s creation, At last, the 

chest reached « ‘and, denominated Zeya, 

when Raja Se:an come forth from the 

chest, and walked about to see the won- 
ders of the place. Ile saw a country of 
great extent, into which he entered, and 

saw a people named Barsam, so nume- 
rous, that God alone could know their 
numbers. This people were the one half 
infidels, and the other true believers. 
When they saw Raja Suran, they were 
greatly astonished snd surprised at his 
dress, and carried him before their raja, 
who was named Aktab-al-Arz, who in- 
quired of those who brought him, ‘f whence 
is this man??? And they replied, ‘he is a 
new comer.’’?—** Whence is be come?” 
said the raja. ‘* That,” said they, ‘‘ none 
of us know.’? Then Raja Aktab-al-Arz 
asked Raja Suran, ‘* whence are you, and 
whence have you come?”—‘‘ I come 
from the world,” said Raja Suran; “ and 
your servant is raja of the whole race of 
mankind; and my name is Raja Suran.” 
‘The raja was greatly astonished at this ac- 
count, and asked if there was any other 
world than his own. ‘* Yes, there is,” 
said Raja Suran; ‘* and a very great one, 
full of various forms.”? ‘The raja was still 
more astonished, saying, ‘¢ Almighty 
God, can this be possible??? He then 
seated Raja Suran on his own throne. 
This Raja Aktab-al-Arz had a daughter 
named Putri Mahtab-al-Bahri. This lady 
was extremely handsome, and her father 
gave her in marriage to Raja Suran, to 
whom she bore three sons. The raja 
was for some time much delighted with 
this adventure ; but at last he began to 
reflect what advantage it was for him to 
stay so long below the earth, and how he 
should be able to carry his three sons 
with him. He begged, however, his fa- 
ther-in-law to think of some method of 
conveying him to the upper world, as it 
would be of great disadvantage to cut 
oif the line of Secander Zulkarneini. His 
father-in-law asseated to the propriety of 
this observation, and furnished him with 
a sea-horse, named Sambrani, which could 
fly through the air as well as swim in the 
water, Raja Suran mounted this steed 
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princess ; the flying steed quickly clear- 
ed the nether atmosphere, and having 
reached the upper ocean, it rapidly tra- 
versed it; and the subjects of Raja Suran 


quickly perceived him. The mantri of | of what raja would you choose? 
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and hulu-balangs, assembled, and the 
king asked them, what they advised, since 
the land of Malaca was now devoid of a 
‘queen. The chiefs said, “the daughter 
Men- 


Raja Suran, perceiving on what sort of | tion the name of any airy and we 


animal his master was mounted, quickly 
caused a mare to be brought to the shore 
of the sea. On perceiving the mare, the 
stecd Sambrani quickly came to the 
shore, and as quickly did Raja Suran dis- 
mount from him, on which he immediute- 
ly returned to the sea. Raja Suran then 
called a man of science and an artificer, 
and ordered the account of his descent 
into the sea to be recorded, and a monu- 
ment to be formed, which might serve for 
the information of posterity to the day of 
judgment. ‘The history of this adventure 
was accordingly composed, and inscribed 


on a stone in the Hindostaree language. | 


This stone being adorned by gold and 
silver, was left as a monument, and the 
raja said that this would be found by one 
of his descendants, who should reduce all 
the rajas of the countries under the wind. 
Then Raja Suran returned to the land of 
Kling, and after his arrival he founded a 
city of great size, with a fort of black 
stone, with awall of seven fathoms in 
both height and thickness, and so skilfully 
joined, that no interstices remained be- 
tween the stones, but seemed all of molten 
metal. [ts gates were of steel, adorned 
with gold and gems. Within its circuim- 
ference are contained seven hills, and, in 
the centre, a lake, like a sea, and so 
large, that if an elephant be standing on 
the one shore he will not be visible on 
the other; and this lake contained every 
species of fish, and in the middle was an 
island of considerable height, on which 
the mists continually toma The island 
was planted with trees, flowers, and all 
kinds of fruits, and whenever Raja Suran 
wished to divert himself, he used to fre- 
quent it. On the shore of this lake was a 
Jarge forest, stocked with all sorts of wild 
beasts, and whenever Raja Suran wished 
to hunt, he mounted his elephant and 
proceeded to this forest. The name of 
this city was Bijnagar, which, at the pre- 
sent time, is a city in the land of Kling. 
Such is the account of Raja Suran, but if 
all his adventures were to be related, they 
would rival those of Handah.’ 


Our next story, and with which we 
shall conclude, is, in the highest de- 
gree, romantic, and would furnish a 
fine subject for a fairy tale, at Covent 
Garden Theatre :— 

‘It is related, that the wife of Sultan 
Mahmud, and mother of Rajah Ahmed, 
returned into God’s mercy, and the king 
was extremely afilicted! and how long 
it was that, through grief, he would not 
have the nobuts sounded! All the chiefs 
likewise looked gloomy, at seeing the 
gtief of the prince; and all their attempts 
to console ae proved ineffectual, and 


could not remove the impression from his 
One day, all the nobles, mantris, 


breart. 


| will go and ask her in due form.” ‘The 
king replied, “«{ don’t want to marry a 
raja’s daughter, for any other raja may 
marry a raja’s daughter; but I want to 
Marry one to whom no other prince can 
‘aspire.’ ‘Inform us, then,” said the no- 
bles, ‘* whither your wishes tend, and we 
will do our utmost to carry them into ef- 
fect.” Then said the king, “I want to 
ask the Princess Gunung Ledang.”? Then 
they asked him whom he wished to send 
as his messengers. He said, “I will send 
the laksamana, Sang Satia, and Tun Ma- 
med.’? They cheerfully assented. Then 
‘Tun Mamed first set out with the men of 
Indragiri, to clear the way to Gunung 
Ledang, for he was the head man, or pen- 
gulu of Indragiri. After long journeying 
they reached the foot of the hill, and be- 
gan to ascend it, but found no road; the 
hill men, however, showed them the road, 
for the way was excessively difficult, with 
violent gusts of wind, and a cold quite 
unsupportable. ‘They advanced, how- 
ever, tll they reached about the middle 
of the mountain, when none of the people 
cou!d proceed farther. Then, said ‘Tun 
Named to the laksamana and Sang Satia, 
** stop you here, gentles, and Itt me 
ascend the hill.”? ‘The others assented, 
and ‘Tun Mamed, with two or three hear- 
ty men, ascended as well as. he could, till 
/ he came to the bamboos, which are spon- 
‘taneously melodious; and all that ascend- 
ed felt like birds flying, in the furious 
gusts of wind, and the clouds closed 
round so near, that one might tovch 
them; and the sound of the musical bam- 
boos was extremely melodious; and the 
very birds lingered to hear their music ; 
and the forest deer were all enebanted by 
their melody; and Tun Mamed was so 
delighted with their sound, that he could 
not prevail on himself to advance on his 
journey for some time. Again, however, 
he proceeced slowly, till at last he reach- 
ed a garden of wonderful beauty, such as 
had never been seen. ft was full of all 
kinds of flowers and fruits which are to be 
found in the whole world, arranged in 
plots of divers kinds. As soon as the 
birds of the garden observed the approach 
of ‘Fun Mamed, they uttered all Kinds of 
cries, some like a man whistling; others 
like a person playing on a pipe, others 
like a person playing on the sirdam ; 
others like a person reciting verses; 
others like persons bersaluca, or Joyous ; 
others like persons ber-gorindam, or con- 
versing in dialogue. ‘The large leions 
made a loud noise, the grapes giggled, 
and the pomegranates smiled, and the 
warasac laughed aloud, while the rose re- 
peated pantuns, in the following style:— 


“ The teeth are grating against each other, 
» They wish to eat the fish of the tank ; 
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Fine and fat are the roes for frying, 
And the scales will stick to the breast. 


‘ The Tanjung’s flower replied,-- 
“ Dang Nila put in his betel box, 
The Berimbang and the Pidada fruit, 
Was there ever such a fool as you, sy 
‘he bird is flown, and you are only giinding 

the pepper (for catching. it).” 

‘Tun Mamed was exceedingly sup THs 
ed to hear a tree so skilful in making 
pantuns, as well as to see the whole ar- 
rangement of the garden. Tun Mamed 
at last came up to a hall in the garden, 
the whole materials of which were of 
bone, and the roof of hair. In the bale 
or dais, sat an old woman, of elegant ap- 
pearance, with a plaid thrown across her 
shoulder, with four young women before 
her. As soon as they saw Tun Mamed, 
thev asked him, ‘* whence do you come, 
and whither are you going?” ‘Tun Ma- 
med said, “I am a Malaca man, named 
Tun Mamed. [am sent by the Sultan of 
Malaca, to ask in marriage the lady 
Princess Gunung Ledang. This is the 
reason of my coming. ‘The laksamana 
and Sang Satia also are on the hill be- 
neath, but unable to ascend, aud have 
sent me onward. Now, please to inforin 
me what is your name, and whence you 
come?” The elder lady replied, ‘* my 
name is Mang Raya Rani, and [ am the 
head person here of the Princess Gunung 
Ledang. Whatever you want, stay here, 
and [ will go and represent it to the prin- 
cess.” On this the five females instantly 
vanished. ‘Then there came to him an 
old woman, hunch-backed, and bent 
threefold, and said to him, ‘* Dang Raya 
Rani has delivered your message to the 
Princess Gunung Ledang, who desires me 
to say, that if the Raja of Malaca wishes 
for me, he must. fitst make a@ flight of 
stairs of gold, and another of silver, from 
Malaca to Gunung Ledang ; and in ask- 
ing me, he must present a gnat’s heart se- 
ven platters broad, a moth’s heart seven 


platters broad, a vat of human tears, anda’ 


vat of the juice of the young betel nut, 
one phial of the raja’s blood, and one 
phial of the Prince Raja Ahmed’s blood ; 
and if the raja performs this, the Princess. 
Gunung Ledang will assent to his desire.”” 
As soon as she had spoken this she va- 
nished, so that nobody could perceive 
where she had gone. According to some 
accounts, however, the elderly lady who 
conversed with Tun Mamed, was the 
Princess Gunung Ledang, who had as- 
suined the appearance of an old wonman, 
Then Tun Mamed returned and descend- 
ed to the Jaksamana and Sang Satia, and 
informed them of what had passed ; after 
which they all returned and related the 
whole of the old woman’s conversation to 
Sultan Mahmed Shah, who said, “all 
these requests may be complied with, but 
the taking of blood is an unpleasant bu- 
siness, and I have no inclination for it at 
all.’’? 
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The Gossip: A Series of Original 


Kssays and Letters, Descriptive 
Sketches, Anecdotes, and Original 
Poetry. 8vo. pp. 188. London, 
1821. 
ALTHOUGH we are now only in the 
third veur of our editorial age, yet, in 


that perio: }, we have seen a host of co- 
temporaries, who started with more ap- 
parent vigour than ourselves, consigned 
to the ‘tomb of the Capulets.’ The 
‘Inacheator’ no loner points out the 
sweets of hterature; the spell of the 
* Tahsman is broken: we are cote 
pelled to take our breakfast without a 
. Dejeuns,’ and silence dis the tongue 
of the ‘Gossip.’ A lost of 
journals of literature, &c. have ‘fretted 
their hour,® and are more, 
while we (t! winks toa eood constitue 
tion and the norsine kindness of our 
friends) live to perform an act of chris- 


reviews, 


HOw nO 


tian friendship to the manes of our de- 


censed COr ey 6, saath Pre S, 
The ¢ Gossip’ was born on Saturday 
the Grd of March, 1821, about eight 
o'clock ja the morning, and expired 
atabout the same heur en the ith of 
August, to the imexpressible ericf of 
numerous trends and acquaintance, 
The § Cassy’ alieht, amusing. 
and unrssuining littl week ly periodi- 
cal, und tho uch only atw o-penny tract, 
was not °* two-peuny trash.’ 
twenty-four numbers uow before us, for 
that was the extent it reached, eon- 
tun some articles, which we think 
ought to have saved it from annihila- 
tion; and, although we know it is ex- 
tremely uneditortal to acknowledge 
merit in a cotemporary, yet we venture 
to do it, and quote the following arti- 
cles in support of our opinion :— 
CONJECTURE ON SHAKESPPARDE. 
MacreruH, Act]. Secne 3. 
“First Witch. A sailor’s wife 


wis 


had chesnuts 


in her lap 
And mounebt, and mouncht, and mouncht. 
Give me, quoth I. 


Aroint thee, Witch ' the ruamp-fed Ranvon cries. 

tier Hustands’s to Ale Ppa fr ne, Must r oth’ 
Tyger: 

Butin sieve (li thith« 

And like a iat without 

ri} do—J* il Com PI) do. 


‘For the following con} yectur il, but 


. . a 
rsail, 


«al tal , 


s 


VC rs 


picu ible, amet rdment, we are indebted to 
an edition of the plav of Macbeth, pub- 
lished at Yo:k, in’ 1797, by Mr. larry 


Rowe, 
‘It certatuly appears very strange, 
a witel (a being remarkable 
ard revence for insults 
some punishment 
who affronted her 


that 


should not inflict 
upon the sailor’s wife 
: instead of purposing 
to take a long vovacge to vent her m 

on the offendant’s a who, it doe 


net eppear, had in hms Wy given ans 


The | 


for mischief 





tafors ont 


| supposed that the rump-fed woman was 
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ause of co; mplais it whatever.—Mr 
meer A observes, that in Scotland, 
rcwnetree was supposed to hae the pro- 


perty of driving away witches and evil 
purits.* An ancient song, called the 


“ Lardley worn of Spindleston Laughs,” 


has the follow ik ne stanza:— 
The hags return’d 
rowful mood, 
cS have no power 

Where there is rown-tree wood.’f 

‘dA rown tree was certainly the answer 
given to the witch by the sailor's wile, 
He plainly means, ‘1 have a charm 

gainst all your power, and defy vou to 
inj reme, sobegone and doyour worst : 
and then the subse quent resolution of the 
hag becomes pe rfect ly natural, who in re- 
turn argues thus, ‘TP cannot be reveng’d 
on the charm-guarded rump-fed ronyon, 
but her husband is open to my power ; he 
has no charm to protect him, and there- 
fore on Avm Vil vent my spite.” 

‘Some of the very learned commenta- 


lis passage hi 


ve very absurdly 


‘Their spells were vain 
To the Queen in sor 
Crying that witch 


cha: Harty fed from a great man’s kitchen, 
because in ancient times “rumps, kidney’s 


fat, ¢ and trotters,’ were the perquilsi ites . 


‘the cook, and solid to the poor. Nev 


y meant to convey the 
indolent, and unwieldy sai- 
}lor’s wife, of whom fuc-stmzles may, at 
this dav, be seen in every sea-port of 
Great Brtain. Besides, Sha kespeare tells 
us, that her husbend was gone to Aleppo, 

“master of the Tyger”? which is more 
a proof of riches than poverty.? 


! 
yeare q)! iy 


idea Of « fat, 
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‘Anticipaiions of public opinion in the 
year two thousand three hundred on 
the poets of the present day. 

‘S—t, Sir i ——r. An eminent poet 
and novelist of the 19th century. He 
published 2000 volumes in prose e and died 
at length of a broken heart, trom = the cir- 
cumstance of having been out-bid at a sale 
in the purchase of a black Jetter piece of 
antiquity, afterwards proved to be spu- 
rious. His avowed aiin was to rival Lo- 
pez de Vega, and treble the tax upon pa- 
per, in which he ultimately succeeded, 
and was rewarded by a Jiberal govern- 
ment, with a baronetcy. It was his usual 
that he had written more in atew 
years, than the world would be able to 
read im as menv centuries. [n_ his last 
moments a e raved vu pon Ballantyne and 
Winkia de Worde 5 declared that publi Ca- 
tion was his God 3 that he thought of no 
evil, but the printer’s, and regretted no 

but tiiose of the press. 


Lie Was shrouded in proof sheets of liis 


CiLOs 


ltast novel, and followed to the grave by 





alithe printers in England and Holland. 


‘dhe superstitions of that dark and bar- 


* In England the witeh-elm, or perhaps the 


witchen-tree, mountain asi: (sverbus aucuparia) 


Was supposed to possess the same property. 
} im tue North Riding of Yowkshire, itis still | 
vi cOlmon tO picServe a prece of stick (of 
what wood we huow not) und wear it in the 
isa chan against the power of witch- 


Rowe | bare 
the | that even aft)r death his spirit paid noc- 


eee ee ts 





xis age have not failed to inform us, 
turnal visits to the press, and delighted to 
disarrange with its unsubstantial lingers 
the types it coul:] no longer employ.’ 

‘B—n, L—d. A dak and powerful 
poet of the same age. He was born ina 
charnel-house, and at an earlv period fell 
in love with a death’s head and cross 
bones. Disappointed in this elegant. at- 
tachment, he became melancholy, wrote 
stanzas to worms and sextons, and fi- 
nally married a mere woman, in a fit of 
hy pochondria. Iie was undoubtedly 
somewhat licentious; having seventeen 
mistresses in bis native country, (eight 
of whom were actresses, and the remain- 
der, maids of honour,) besides a seraghio 
or two in Greece and Albania, established 
during his travels in search of a skull ca- 
pacious enough to hold a gallon of Greek 
wine. He is said to have possessed a pe- 

culiar felicity in swimming, and at one 
period crossed the Hellespont three times 
a day during several months for an appe- 
tite. Of these feats we find menticn 
in upwards of fifty passages throughout 
his W orks. 

‘His Lordship made a vain attempt to 
rebuild the temple of Jupiter Olympus 
with pebbles, and a cement of powdered 
bones.—Drank himself delirious at the 
fountain of Diree, and expired at length 
in the catacombs of Egypt, dancing the 
eiuacc a among the mummies. 

‘S—y, R t, Poet and biographer. 
This author produced an infinite number 
of stupendous poems, some of which it ts 
said were to be seen in the libraries of the 
curious about a century ago, but are now 
totally obsolete and forgotten. He pub- 
lished proposals for nine hundred epic 
poems to be produced in as many suc- 
cessive weeks, but after writing six months 
without sleep, was seized with an unac- 
countable drowsiness from which he ne- 
ver recovered ; and it was ever afterwards 
remarked that his works had sympatheti- 
cally imbibed the power of producing si- 
milar torpid sensations on others. 

‘He died in a ft of blank verse, having 
accomplis hed little more than half his pro- 
po-ed task. A malicious story is told of 
this writer being at onetime the King’ $ 
Jester, or Court Bujfoon, with the singu- 
lar title of Poet Laur ate, a name, as is 
now generaliy supposed given in derision 
to those cont temptib! e creatures who wrote 
bombastic verses in praise of the king and 
court. But this is a mere traditionary ru- 
mour, and in all probabili:y far from 
being founded on truth. 

‘i —ds——ith. A poet. None of 
whose multifarious productions have 
reached our age, with the exception of 
a few passages, which, for their prettiness 
and extreme simplicity, have for many 








| years found a place tn the London Primer 
}and modern Reading-made-Easy. He 
| formed his style when a child, and never 
from it, the simpli city of the 
vl ge 3 bviousand apparentthrough 


range of his more mature et- 
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‘The uniform teadency of his writings 
was to throw down (at least in the poetical 
world) all distinctions of men and things. 
‘lo render the mishaps of a plough- boy “of 
equal importance with the calamities of a 
monarch, and a lamb bleating on the 
mountains an object of as spirit-stirring as 
a victorious army, 

‘From cotemporary writings preserved 
by the lovers of ancient trash, we learn 
that ¥—ds th either wrote or planned 
a poem of some inagnitude, named ‘ The 
Excursion,’’ consisting of one hundred 
cantos, and an introduction i in fifty parts ; 
this work, if accomplished, has long been 
forgotten. Ile was the inventor of re- 
busses and conundrums; and in 
treme old age is said (we know not how 
truly) to have thrown the adventures of 
«Jack the Giant Killer” into blank verse, 
with a prefatory essay on true simplicity 
of style. 
titles of various other works attributed to 
this now forgotten bard ; such as ‘‘ Tom- 


Hickathrift.” 





my ‘The Bloody Gar- 
dener;’ “The White Doe,’ &c. &c. 


But how far tradition m: iy speak correctly 
on these points it would at this distance of 
time, be useless to inquire.’ 


A Letter to the Rev. W. L. Bowles in 
reply to his Letter to Thomas Camp- 
bell, Esq. andtohis two Letters to 
the Right Hon. Lord Byron. By 
Martin M*‘Dermot, 8vo. pp. 86. 
London, 1821. 

THE silly controversy about the mora- 

lity of Pope, and the rules and invari- 

ble principles of poetry seems inter- 
minable; and if we may judge from 
the positive tone of the disputants is 
likely to remain so. 
letters of Lord Byron and Mr. Bowles, 
we got so satiated with the subject, 
that it was some time before we had 
resolution to venture on the pamphlet 
now before us. 

Mr. M*‘Dermot takes the side of 
Lord Byron, Mr. Campbell, and the 
Quarterly Review, respecting the po- 
etical talents of Pope, whom they 
place by the side of Shakespeare and 
Milton. He also agrees with his Lord- 
ship tn all the arguments which he has 
advanced against Mr. Bowles’s princi- 
ples of poetry, but he differs with the 
vuoble bard in granting, that images or 
objects are poetical per se, and con- 
teuds that there is no object in either 
art or nature that is so. On other 
points Mr. M1‘ Dermot dilates at some 
length, and with considerable ability, 
but the subject is worn threadbare, and 
it would be very difficult for any talent 
to vive it a new interest, especially after 
Lord Byron and Mr. Cainpbell have 
written co well upon il. 
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We have likewise met with the | 
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French Verbs simplified. By M. Pate- 
nétre. 8vo. pp. 58. London, 1821 
Tue French student will find a know- 
ledge of the principles of the language 
considerably facilitated by the little 
manual of M. Patendtre, which we 
therefore recommend to his atteation. 


CLL LLL LOT 


Original Tales of My Landlord's 
School. By Win, Gardiner, 12mo. 
pp. 146. London, 1821. 

Tuls is a good Chi ‘istmas present fora 

child of six or eight years of aze; and 

“with engravings On 


wood, from desigus by G.. Cruick- 


' shank. 








CHe ¥cditator, 
AN OCCASIONAL PAPER, 
No. VIL. 

The manifest use of a Dedicatee is this, vide- 
licet: That the readers may be so blinded by the 
lustre of a splendorous name, that they shall con- 
sider all the Author's fuults as so many palpable 
beauties ; or, at all events, as real though un. 
intelligible perfections. ANON. 

LLL LAL EF 

I HAVE thus given a succinct, ex- 
plicit, and circumstantial description of 
my earthly person. Some might doubt 
the policy of this, inasmuch as it is a 
kind of Hue and Cry, and might serve 
as a direction to the officers of justice, 
in case these papers were found to con- 
tain anything subversive of civil go- 
vernment, or too nearly subversive, or 
too nearly touching the sensitive per- 
son of royalty, matter of private libel, 

or of public defamation. But the least 
attention to the difference between sa- 
tire and libel, will always preserve au 
author from the above danger, much 
better than the concealment of his per- 
son. Satire isdrawn from general views 
of the follies, the singularities, and the 
vicesof human nature, Libel from a par- 
cular, and frequently from a partial view 
of its object. ‘Theformer is useful, the 
latter criminal. Satire makes you de- 
spise folly and hate vice. Libel tends 
to make you despise and hate yourself, 
Satire is a silent monitor. Libel is an 
open accuser, You are either ignorant 
that satire applies to you, or you hope 
that others are ignorant that it does ap- 
ply, and therefore endeavour to avoid 
the faults which entail it. You know 
that libel does apply to you, that ever 

one knows it, that remedy of the fault 
you are tale of is impossible, that 
the correction of it is useless ; you 
therefore persist in it. Thus the ten- 
dencies of satire and libel are directly 
opposite ; the one good, the other evil. 





And, if this be looked into, it will be 
found to resolve itself into the distinc- 
tion between. knowledge jand. truth. 
We may assert yenerally, that the ex- 
position of knowledge never can be in- 
jurious, but must be always beneficial : 
the exposition of truth may frequently 
be highly detrimental. There is no 
stronger instance of this than the ase 
to which the Holy Scriptures have 
been put by weak or designing men. 
The Sacred Volume is a book of truths. 
Explain these truths properly, and 
then they become knowledge, which 
never can but redound -to the honour 
of God and the utility of man; leave 
them unexplained, or explain them im- 
properly, they are then bare truths, 
(for the sacred propositions are true in 
themselves, however falsely explained,) 
and lo! into what sects, factions, 
faiths, opinions, and beliefs is the- 
world divided! The assertion, that 
things are so, which is truth, may set 
foolish or depraved minds on a train of 
false reasoning: the assertion that 
things are so, and the explanation why 
they : are so, which is knowledge, pits 
an end to further disquisition, and the 
possibility of error therefrom, which is 
the only ill effect to be dreaded. Inthe 
same way, just satire is knowledge, 
just libel is truth. In this case also, 
we see that truth is injurious, know- 
ledge is useful, Satire opens the 
springs of the human heart, shews 
where the true sources of vice and folly 
are to be found, and by this means 
teaches us how to diminish and dam 
up the vicious currents. Libel points 
out with invidious hand the folly or the 
vice, but gives us no knowledge of its 
source, or the inanner of preventing it, 
Libel deals with facts alone, satire with 
their origin. The one is the office of 
the villain or the knave, the other is 
the business of the philosopher. 
Having thus briefly excused myself, 
I proceed. If these papers contain an 
explicit description of my ‘corporeal 
person, I think they also contain an 
implicit delineation of my incorporeal 
(begging the materialist’s pardon) 
person ; in the junction of which two 
different persons, consists the one per- 
son, I call myself. From hence, I 
think, with a spice of that sort of pro-- 
phecy, usually denominated, common- 
sense, and with the additional informa- 
tion, that I dwell within lath and plais- 
ter of the nocturnal scenes of those 
damnable orgies, performed by shrunk 
lionesses and mock tygers, within three 
inches of the upper elements, within 
snore of the owls on the chimney brink, 
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—that I eat cresses, and drink the piti- 
fal tears of heaven, the reader may draw 
some shrewd conclusions as to the 
manner of my life, and the tenor of 
my conduct in it. Yes; if, as you 
promised, you had dedicated the six 
preceding numbers toyourself, but 
True; I forgot 
DEDICATION : 

To THe Ricut Hon. Lorp WILDERNEsSR. 

My Lorp,—In thus fulfilling my 
promise of dedicating to you these pa- 
pers, beassured it is my judgment and 
not my ambition, which directs m 
choice. Your title, my Lord, should 
never win that from me, your merit 
could not. Ambition may do very well 
in a king or a conqueror,—judgment 
must satisfy the philosopher. Toally 
myself, who am but an ape of philo- 
sophy, with a Lord, were but a sorry 
stretch of ambition, if I looked no far- 
ther than his title; but when 1 cover 
myself with an escutcheon of the order 
of merit, to which his title may give 
eclat, where I openly praise his quali- 
ties, I tacitly approve my own judg- 
ment in appreciating them. Believe 
me also, my Lord, no dedicator ever 
upproaches his patron with more sin- 
cere conviction of the praises he was 
about to bestow on the great personage, 
than I doin the present instance. [| 
am no worshipper for broken meats, 
and if the crumbs which fall from the 
rich man’s table were to be gathered 
by flattery, either of him or his butler, 
(and in this the lord and the drawer of 
corks are nearly upon a par, except 
that I believe the latter has the fuller 
and more servile levee,) I would rather 
choose to go to bed with Lazarus, than 
purchase the means of life by the sale 
of my honesty. As the poet says— 

“ I would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Nor Jove for his power of thunder.’ 

The reverence which is paid to rank, 
title, and estate, is very well asa bond 
of society. The theory of social equa- 
lity is mere Utopian. It can no more 
exist than a plurality of gods. If we 
were all lords, we shou!d have notinkers ; 
for who the devil would mend a kettle, 
with a patent of nobility in his pocket ? 
It may be said, if we are all equal, every 
lord would mend his own kettle. Ab- 
surd'! we must have tinkers as well as 
lords. Wherever there exists society, 
there must be laws to bind it; where 
there are laws, there must be law-ma- 
kers; and the ablest law-maker will be 
the greatest man in the community. 
This is the origin of rank and degrees 
of state. In one respect indeed, we 
are all on an equal footing; we are all 





servants: the poor man is the servant 
of the lord, and he, in his turn, is but 
a servant in aricher livery. Yet, still 
we must have gradations even in servi- 
tude. Each particular society must 
in this resemble the grand system of 
the universe. Jn this, the ranks of 
all things existing, estimated according 
to their powers and intellectual capaci- 
ties, by which alone excellence is pro- 
perly measured, rise in a continuous 
ascent, from insignificance to infinity. 
It may be likened to a vast cone, the rings 
thereof representing the several poten- 
tialities and order of intellectual excel- 
lence with which the individual things 
of the universe are endued, beginning 
from a mathematical poiut, which may 
be taken for blind matter having no 
mental efiiciency, and from thence in- 
creasing in size and circuinfereuce, so 
as to represent proportionally all the dif- 
ferent degrees of intellectual comprehen- 
sion existing in the world, till at length 
it swells out into an illimitable base, 
which comprehends ubiquity itself, the 
infinite, the inconceivable, the omnipo- 
tent and omniscient God. 

But the cones of particular socie- 
ties, such as nations and empires, dif- 
fer from the great cone of the universe, 
in other particulars besides magnitude. 
In this especially, that whereas in the 
latter, the place of each individual is 
founded on attributes proper and in- 
trinsical to the individual himself; in 
the former it is estimated by circum- 
stances (most frequently) purely acci- 
dental and extrinsical. The difference 
between the beggar and the king, lies 
not in the men, but in their offices, 
The apex and the base of these cones, 
are not blind matter and omniscience, 
but a reasonable creature in rags, and 
another of the same species in ermine. 
Hence, the reverence I spoke of above, 
is for the vulgar. By it, a proper de- 
gree of subordination is preserved, but 
the philosopher looks upon such miser- 
able and accidental distinctions with 
contempt. 

This is a comical kind ofa dedication, 
I set out with a resolution of praising 
your lordship’s qualities, and thereby 
my own judgment in appreciating 
them; but in a fit of my profession, 
have deviated into a lecture upon so- 
cleties, cones, kings, and beggars. 
However, to make a long story short, 
for altitude of wit and profundity of 
judgment, I know of no person who is 
yourequal, except * * * * * 

Your Lordship’s 
| Most sincere and most devoted admirer, 





Tre MEDITATOR. 





Original Communications, 


PARISH FEASTING. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,— Without pretensions to any 
of the qualities of a public writer, but 
with feelings that I have heard eulo- 
gized as characteristic of au English- 
man, and with courage enough to de- 
fend the class to winch I belong when 
assailed, [ venture through your indul- 
gence to repel the wanton attack made 
on parish officers by your correspon- 
dent E. G. B. 

The improved state of literature and 
knowledge of the present day might 
render any remark of mine upon parisls 
feasting superfluous, were it not that the 
rising generation,—with warm honest 
feeling, unaided by experience, and 

uided, perhaps, by yourcorrespondent, 
—inight fall into ungenerous erroneous 
conclusions, which a_ hint or two may 
probably prevent. Hf parish feasting 
prevail to an alarming extent, so as to 
increase ‘the sum of human misery,’ 
it would be well in your correspondent, 
before he so loudly asserts it, to show 
where this growing evil is to be found ; 
I have not seen it; and till he does. 
show this ‘ giant form’—this bug-bear, 
it is but fair to treat the assertion as at 
least unguarded : for, 1f true in any 
instance, and not universally so, it 
raises, or is calculated to raise, an un- 
just outcry against those parish officers 
who do their duty disinterestedly.—If 
we inquire into the characteristics of 
that important officer, an overseer of 
the poor, we shall find that he 1s chosen 
as ‘a substantial inhabitant and house- 
holder,’ and is called away from his 
usual avocations to do the duties of a 
most irksome and difficult office, in 
which he is to see the poor properly 
provided for, and to guard against im- 
position upon the purses of the parishi- 
oners,—and this he is to do on compul- 
sion ;’ if he do not, he is subjected to 
a penalty; and if he do,—as honestly, 
as diligently, and with as much talent 
and discrimination as a meritorious 
magistrate,—he may escape the male- 
dictions of his brother houselrolders, he 
may be even unexecrated by the poor 
he governs ;—but if he has partaken of 
a vestry dinner, (should custom have 
made such honourable,) then the low 
and unthinking, who may have as little 
judgment as gratitude, are to be inflam- 
ed by the seeming philanthropic reflec- 
tions of E. G. B.—Sir, I believe no 
‘just and true Englishman’ would 
take a man from his business and em- 
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ploy him usefully, laboriously, or dis- 
agreeably, without wishing him ‘some 
compensation or complimentary ace 
knowledgment, and it is consistent 
with good old English custom so to 
do. When the services of a gentleman 
have been had that deserve high remu- 
neration, but which it would be as re- 
pugnant to good taste to offer as to re- 
ceive, it 18 agreeable to our best feel- 
ings that some kind of entertainment 
be proposed, at which honourable men- 
tion may be made of services perforin- 
ed, and at which the bonds of friend- 
ship and concord may be strengthened 
by cheerful conviviality ;—and L should 
pity the man who would object, as one 
of a parish, to give an officer a good 
dinver, whose services could not have 
been purchased for a hundred guineas, 
a parsimony ! 1 hate it. Leav- 
this point, 1 would advert to an- 
ole of E. G. B.’s opinions : he says, 
‘that a greater degree of activity and 
vigilance, on the part of parish officers,’ 
would materially tend to assist the ope- 
rations of the Mendicity Society; and 
asks, ‘what are they to say to this 
charge of negligence ?’—~ Negligence 
of parish officers in not assisting the 
Mendicity Society! Surely this gen- 
tleman’s zeal has over-run his judg- 
ment.—And thus, in many cases, no 
doubt, the tender feelings, humane 


motives, and weak conclusions of the ; 


well-meaning, induce them to meddle 
with public economy, to guide which 
they are incompetent, raise clamours 
against efficient officers, increase the 
discontents of the poor, and do injury 
where they intended none. 
[ am, sir, your’s, &c. 
Dec. 18. A Parisu OFFIcer. 


tore 
RIDING THE STANG. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
51rk,—Your correspondent, Ephraim 
Wood, wishing for some information 
relative to this singular custom, I have 


extracted the following account from 
a work, entitled *‘ Popular Pastimes, 


or the Customs and Amusements of 


Great Britain in Ancient and Modern 
Times,’ which, if you think. worthy of 
notice, you will oblige me by inserting. 
Your’s, &c. F. W. 

Riding the Stang (according to: Dr. 
Jameson) is the remains of avery an- 
cient custom among the Goths, who 
were wont to erect. what they called 
ntdstaeng, or the pote of infamy, with 
the most dire imprecations against 


those who were thought to deserve the 
reprobation which this aet imphed. 





‘The person thus su ed to disho- 
nour was called sedinen or infameus, 
and he was theaceforth deemed inca- 
pable of making oath in-any cause, A 
memorable instance of the conse- 
quences of raising the nidstaeng is 
furnished in the * Runic Law,’ which) 
states that Egill Scallagrim, the cele- 
brated Icelandie bard, having perform- 
ed this tremendous ceremony against 
Erie Bladdox, who, he supposed, had 
highly injured him, the latter soon 
after became hated by all, and was 
obliged to fly from his dominions in 
Scandinavia ; for Seren gives stong- 
hestew as signifying a roddle- horse. 
Callender observes, that in Scotland, 
‘ Riding the Stang is a mark of the 
highest “infamy, and the person who 
has been thus ‘treated, seldom recovers 
his honor in the opimon of his neigh- 
beur.’ * When they cannot,’ he con- 
tinues, * lay hold of the culprit him- 
self, they put some young fellow on 
the stang, or pole, who proclaims, that 
it is not on his own account that he is 
thus treated, but that of another whom 
he names, 

The glossary to Gawin’s Doug- 
las’s Virgil, informs us that riding 
the stang, is © when one 1s made to 
ride ona “pole for his neighbour's wife’s 
fault.” The word stang, says Rey, 1s 
still used in some colleges in the unt- 
versity of Cambridge: § to stang scho- 
lars in Christmas time, being to cause 
them to ride on a coltestaff or pole, for 
missing of chapel.’ In the Icelandic 
tongue, stang means a spear; and 
hence, probably, the stang of York- 
shire and the north, where it signifies a 
long pole. 

“Tam informed,’ says Dr. Jameson, 
‘ that in Lothian, and, perhaps, inother 
counties, the man who had debauched 
his: neighbour's wife was forced to ride 
the stang:’ yet this punishment was 
not exclusively inflicted on gallants de- 
tected in criminal amours, ‘Lhe virago 
who had beaten her husband was also 
subjected to ride the stang, not im per- 
son, however, but by sudstitute, as we 
learn from Allan Ramsay’s admirable 
continuation of *Christ’s Kirk on the 
Green,’ canto 3., where, after the mar- 
riage, the visitors beeame inebriated, 
and the conduct and punishment of a 
graceless vixen: are thus humourously 
drawn :-— 


The smith’s: wife her black deary sought, 
And fand. him skim and birn:; 
Qnoth she,, * This day's. wark’s 
bought ;’-— 
He ban’d and ga’e a girn, 
Ca’aher jade, and ‘said ’she mucht 
Gre bame and scum her kirn : 


be dear 
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‘ Whisht ladren, for gim you ought 
Mair, I'se wind ye a pwn, 
To reel some day.” 
‘ Ye'll wind a pirn, ye silly snool, 
Wae worth ye’r drunken soul,’ 
Quoth she and lap-out o’er asteol, 
Ane claught him by the spaul: 
He shook her, and swore muekle dool, 
‘ Ye’s thole for this, ye scaul; 
I'se rive frae aff ye’r hips the hool 
And learn ye to be baul, 
On sit aday.” 
‘ Ye’er tippanising scant 0’ grace; 
Quoth she, ‘gars me gang duddy ,; 
Our nibour Pate sin break o' days 
Been thumping at his study ; 
An’ it be true that some fouk says; 
Ye'll girn yet in a woody :’ 
Syne wi’ her nails she rave his face, 
Made a’ his black baird bloody 
Wii 'scaits that day. 
A gilpy that had seen the faughbt, 
I wat, he was nae lang, 
Till he had gather’d seven or aught 
Wild hempies stout and strang ; 
They frae a barn a kaber raught, 
Ane mounted wi’ a bang, 
Betwisht twa’s shoulders, and sat straught 
Upon’t and rade the stang 
On her that day. 
The wives and gytlings a’ spawn'd out, 
O’er midding and o'er dykes, 
Wi’ many an unco skirl and shout, 
Like bumbees frae their bykes ; 
Thro’ thick and thin they scour’d about, 
Plashing thro’ dubs and sykes, 
And sie a reird through the rout, 
Gart a’ the bale town tykes 
Yamph loud that day, 


In Yorkshire, in the neighbourhood 
of Leeds, it was customary, about sixty 
years ago, to ‘ride the stang’ on the 
inan who had beaten his wife; but this 
practice was pursued only by the lowest 
of the vulgar. 


_- —+>>-o—— 
ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
DRAMA,. 


To the Editor af the Literary Chronicle. 


Mr. Epitor,—It is but natural that 
we should wish to encourage and sup- 
port whatever affords us pleasure and 
improvement: this consideration it is, 
that causes me to regret, that my abi- 
lities are not equal tomy inelivation, 
in contributing a subject’ that might 
excite an interest in your excellent li- 
terary miscellany. The perusal of it 
never fatls to produce a train of reflec 
trons, which [I sometimes commit. to 
paper; but as { do not observe any of 
my sex have favoured you with therr 
lucubrations, (in prose) [ feel diffident 
in stating my opinions, either to obtain 
further information, or truths I may 
have discovered in the course of my 
own reflections, and which f sbould 
present to you in the form of essays. 


Some of my late reftections have 
been on the present rage for spectacn- 


Jar amusements, at those theatres which 
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ought solely to be devoted to the in- 
terests of the genuine drama, leaving 
coronations, processions, fire-works, &e, 
&c., to the minor theatres, which ap- 
pear now to be in fact emulating with 
the large houses, in regular dramatic 
performances, as the large houses are 
descending to such performances as 
were used to be confined to the minor 
theatres. 

I think many observations of the 
sood Spectator, on the abuse of the 
theatres, are very applicable to the pre- 
sent times, and I should be much 
pleased to see any champion of the re- 
gular drama step forward as the Spec- 


tator in its defence.—I am, Mr. Editor, | 


Your constant reader and admirer, 
Marta of Dowo Teas. 
——_s1eo-—— 
AMUSEMENTS 
OF THE 

ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 
In our last account of the progress of 
the Land Arctic Expedition, under 
Lieut. now Capt. Franklin*, we men- 
tioned that they reached their winter- 
ing ground in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, « at Cumberland Fort, from whence 
they were to set out in the proper sea- 
son, upon the more important and ha- 
zardous remainder of their journey, 

Mr. Williams, the principal agent of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and dig- 
nified with the title of Governor, be- 
ing resolved to prepare his visitors for 
some of the scenes which were to 
become part of their future occupa- 
tion, proposed to Mr. Franklin and 
Mr. Richardson a_ wolf-hunt, in 
the beginning of January. Those 
gentlemen having practised the ne- 
cessury accomplishment of running 
with snow-shoes, were qualified to join 
in the hunt, and the wolf, against 
whom the attack was meditated, had 
already roused the anger of the inha- 
bitants of the fort, by killing several 
of their dogs. Indeed, upon one oc- 
casion, the ferocious animal had at- 
tacked two of the Company’s servants, 
as they were crossing Cumberland 
Lake with a quantity of fish, and 
obliged them, after having torn one of 
them in a desperate manner, to leave 
the provision behind. At the time the 
hunt was proposed, there was a great 
fall of snow upon the ground, and the 
track of the formidable white wolf, 
which had so long persecuted the fort, 
was observed on the outside of the 
stoccade. ‘The thermometer at the 
tin e was thirty-nine degrees below Ze- 
ro, and the wolf had just abandoned 
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the lake, in despair of getting hold of 
any living creature with which to satis- 
fy his ravenous appetite. The hunters 
set out with three dogs, and were well 
armed. Having followed the track of 
the wolf through the woods about two 
miles, they started him as he was de- 
vouring the bark of a tree. After a 
most toilsome and disastrous exertion 
for two hours, two of the half-breeds 
succeeded in destroying the wolf, which 
had been completely barassed by hun- 
ver and fatigue. The officers of the 
expedition and the Company, who had 
not been in the habit of scouring the 
weods in snow shoes, preseuted the 
most miserable spectacle. In their ef- 


| forts tu pet through the thickets, their 


faces had been frightfully scratched, 
and their duffle coats and chin cloths— 
the latter being put on to keep their 
chins and cheeks from being frozen— 
were torn to pieces. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was found necessary to 
kindle a fire with all possible dispatch, 
and, even before that could be accom- 
plished, it was feared that the intense 
cold would more woefully disfigure 
some of the poor adventurers. The 
warmth of the blaze from the brambles 
and trees soon removed this gloomy 
apprehension, and the welf was imme- 
diately skinned and drawn for the pur- 
pose of being roasted. The animal, 
however, was so old and weather-beat- 
en, that not one of his hungry pursu- 
ers could put a tooth in the most deli- 
cate part of him. 

A report had for some years prevail- 
ed, within a circuit of some thousands 
of miles, both amongst the natives and 
the British settlers and the servauts of 
the two companies, that an Indian con- 
juror, named Ka-ka-wa-rente, who re- 
sided far away amongst the most dis- 
tant northern tribes, was reverenced as 
one of their deities by the surrounding 
people, and was actually capable of 
performing the greatest wonders, in 
consequence of his awful intercourse 
with supernatural agents. Mr. Wil- 
liams, who had learned that this extra- 
ordinary person was within five hun- 
dred miles of the fort, and that he bad 
very recently foretold some remarkable 
calamities that soon occurred amongst 
the tribes, sent a messenger to him, 
requesting that he would as soon as 
possible appear at the fort. The con- 
jurer gladly accepted the invitation, 
and reached the post at the latter end 
of January, accompanied by two mor- 
tal agents, named Wappisthaw and 
Tappotum, Upon his arrival, the half 
breeds paid homage to him, and even 





several officers of the Company placed 
implicit reliance in his power, so high 
was his character throughout the land, 
for an intercourse with the world of 
spirits. Wagers were laid upon the 
effect of his magic, and the officers of 
the expedition were surprised at the 
readiness with which their ridicule was 
answered by the proposal of consider- 
able bets. In reply to a question put 
to Ka-ka-wa-rente, as to what he was 
able to do, he said—*‘ every thing. He 
could bring back a wife to a husband, 

or separate man end wife for ever. He 
could, ia fact, reconcile things the 
most contradictory in their nature. It 
was In vain that attempts were made 
to weaken his power with his agents 
above or below, and ag absurd to try 
to imprison his body as his mind.” Mr. 
Wiiliams said he should be content 
with an experiment upon Ka-ka-wa- 
rente’s body, and the next evening 
was fixed for the trial. Ka-ka-wa-rente, 

not thinking it respectful to the invi- 
sible powers with which he communi- 
cated, to request their assistance with- 
In the walls of those who doubted their 
infallibility, pitched his leathern tent 
in the woods, within half a mile of the 
fort, and called upon the governor to 
put-him to the test. Wappisthaw and 
Tappotum stood at the door of the 
tent, the former blowing a whistle, 
the latter beating a drum, when the 
principal inhabitants of the fort sallied 
out with lighted torches in their hands. 
The conjarer was rather struck with 
the preparations at first, but he soon 
laughed away the fears of some of his 
admirers, who had observed that he 
was not insensible to the cold. The 
Governor then produced a quantity of 
stout new ropes, and having served in 
the navy for several years, and placing 
some reliance in his own strength, un- 
dertook to imprison the conjurer in 
the tent. With this view, having 
stripped Ka-ka-wa-rente naked, he 
tied his arms and legs together, and 
put so many seamen’s knots upon the 
ropes, that the efforts to get out of 
such thraldom could not but be at- 
tended with excessive pain to atiy one 
not under the immediate care of the 
gods. The conjurer was then placed 
on his back within the tent, at the top 
of which was a sinall hole for the ad- 
mission of the particular genius who 
was to release him. In a few moments, 
a great bustle was heard within the 
tent: the whistle and drum played up, 
as it were, with the very spirit of inspi- 
ration; still the Governor and the ofh- 
cers of the expedition had such reli- 
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ance upon the seaman’s twist, that 
while others looked to the top of the 
tent in the expectation of seeing the 
ropes fly out of it, they kept their eyes 
upon Wappisthaw and Tappotum, in 
order that the mavvician might be un- 
der no compliment to human agency. 
A quarter of an hour was occupied in 
this manner, when a loud cry was 
heard from the tent, and, immediately 
after, Ka-ka-wa-rente was pulled out 
7a state of insensibility, pinioned as 
before, and frozen almost to death, 
notwithstanding his laborious efforts to 
anticipate the work of his invisible 
friend. The publication of this cir- 
cuimstance had the effect of removing 
from the minds of the thousands of In- 
dians who had placed such confidence 
in the power of the conjurer, all res- 
pect for his former exertions. He 
slunk back to his own people, but was 
no longer received as a superior. A few 
months afterwards, he was seen hunt- 
ing with his companions, whose hard- 
ships he was compelled to share from 
the moment he was proved to be a liar. 
Jt was a wish expressed with a great 
deal of fervency by Mr. Franklin, up- 
on observing the exceeding docility of 
the Indians, and their contempt of all 
attempts at imposture, that the reli- 
gious societies of England would send 
out amongst them some of those 
excellent men who are so easily pro- 
eured to visit other countries, for the 
purpose of giving re!igious instruction 
where it would be most gratefully re- 
ceived, 








Original Poetry. 


FOR GREECE AND LIBERTY. 
Wien Wi dom, wurtur’d by the brave 
Of many an age in thee, 
Renowned Greece! her counsel gave, 
’"Twas,—as her thoughts be free! 


And Poesy the lesson taught 
To many a list’ning throng,— 
Inspiring, as her bosom wrought 
With ecstacy of song. 


Their mingling voices, who not felt, 
Or linger’d at the sound, 

Degenerate, ‘til the foeman dwelt 
Upon the Grecian ground ? 


Thy native plains his burial-place, 
Thy mountain-pass his bed, 

His dust toe honor’d in disgrace 
To mingle with thy dead. 


Yet, boots it now, enslav'd, to know 
The freedom of thy race, 

Gr waken, but in dreams, the glow 
That fir’d th’ Olympian chace? 


Reviler! age on ages more 
Through slavery degrade ;— 
The stamp of heaven the freeman bore, 
Departs not with the dead! 


O, lead me where tle Samian fields 
Untill’d uncultur’d lie,— 

That, ere the bloody Moslem yields, 

While yet my arm its weapon wields, 
For Hellas I may die! Mac. 


PIL OLPI PEEL PEE ECACE PEACE EOPALELEAP LEE EAL ELL ELLE 


TO THE GREEKS. 
*PRONOUNCE what sea, what shore is this? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis! 

These scenes—their story not unknown— 

Arise, and make again your own ; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 

The embers of their former fires, 

And he who in the strife expires, 

Will add to their’s a name of fear 

That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 

Aud leave his sons « hope, a fame, 

They, too, will rather die than shame !’ 
seereecer LORD BYRON. 


Ye children of those who in days that are gone, 
In vanish’d but glorious ages, 
With splendour unrivalled a galaxy shone, 
Of heroes, and patriots, and sages ; 
Rush forward to combat, your intidel foe 
On the fields where your fathers have stood, 
Nor cease from the strife till the tyrant is low, 
And your right arm is red with his blood ! 


One thought on the deeds that your great sires 
have done,— 
But oue glance at Thermopyle’s shore, 
And then will the battle of freedom be won, 
And the tyrant be beat as before ! 

Again will thy laurel be placed on the brow 
Of that freedom which erst was thy boast, 
Whose spirit is watching thy proud struggle 

now, 
And inspiring each patriot host ! 
Then lose not your strength in dissention and 
fear, 
But as brethren and patriots unite, 
And show to your foemen a courage as dear 
As your sires did in Salamis’ fight! 
Rear the hallow'd cross high, and rush on your 
foe, 
Nor despair, tho’ he powerful be,— 
The laurel of conquest your God shall bestow 
On the brave, and the pure, and the free ' 
J.W. Davpy. 
LPP ALLA L A CAL OEE OLE LOLA LE LAL LLEELUELLELOCEEL LEAL 
TO —— 
BLoom on, fair flow’r, in nature’s vernal sight, 
Now meek-ey’d morn plays on thy damask 
cheek ; 
Whilst sportive love, in airy revels, seek 
To shed o’er thee his rays of purple light! 
And when the rose on those sweet lips, dear 
maid, 
With all its fragrance perish in the tomb ; 
Thy worth, bright excellence, which ne’er can 
fade, 
Shall rise and flourish in immortal bloom! 
Hatt. 


POLL IPE LO PAF ALEFELEALPPEBAL ELA LLEFEPERF EC CELA? 


A SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS. 
Say, what is happiness? 2h, where 
Resides the nymph so bright? 

Does she within the palace dwell, 
Whiere pleasure holds her potent spell, 
Or does she with the peasant share 

Her calm delight ? 
"Tis not where pomp and idle state 
In proud importance dwell ; 
For fell mistrust and dark deceit, 
Waiting around the monarch’s seat, 
But ill conceal the bitter hate 





The tongue could tell, 


The peasant’s cot is not her home ; 
For there, with wrinkled brow, | 
Sits Poverty, whose chilling frown 
Forbids her presence to be known, 
And sends the luckless wretch to roam,— 
The child of woe. 
But wouldst thou seek the calm retreat 
Where love and friendship share 
The sweet delights of social life, 
Free from ambition, want, and strife, 
Where honour, trath, and virtue meet, 
E.G.B Her home is there. 


PREECE LE DE LOPLOLAPPPPOD PLEO LEPEPLPLLLOL OL LELELLL LH 


THE CORPORAL’S GRAVE. 


In a lone and silent spot, 
Underneath the willow, 

There the corporal’s grave is wrought, 
There I made bis pillow: 

Full of thought and sad at heart, 
Wand’ring round the fountain, 

There I pray’d the comrade’s part,— 
All his noble actions counting. 


Reft of moss, of herb, or grass, 
Underneath the willow, 
Should a stranger thither pass, 
He will know the corporal’s pillow: 
Dark and fresh, the sloping earth 
Forms his long and narrow prison ; 
But the essence of his worth 
Into glory’s sphere is risen. P. 


PPL PELE POC LE OLE POEL OPEL PERE OLOFEPPLOLEAE? Fn a 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Orr.did I hear of thy soft melting lay, 

Sweet Philomel, and oft have wished to hear 

Thy full notes warble on my pensive ear, 
And all their magic to my soul display ; 

But chance did ne’er till now my wish obey. 

Aud hope stood lost in doubt, truly misbe- 

lieving, 
That from thy little frame thou couldst convey 

Sounds which could raise the soul entraced 

to heaven. 
How great must be his voice who thus has 
riven, 

Concentered in thy speck of life, the power, 
When, from the grove each other songster’s 

driven, 

To fill with ecstacy thy midnight bower ; 
And on thy voice toebear the thoughts away, 
From all tiefears of night and cares of day. 

G.A.N. 








Sine Arts. 
At the anniversary of the Royal Aca- 
demy, on Thursday last, Sir T. Law- 
rence, the President, delivered the fol- 
lowing address to the professors and 
students: — 

‘ GENTLEMEN,—I congratulate you on 
the decided improvement of one of the 
schools of art (the Life Academy), and 
the general alacrity displayed in all. A 
spirit of emulation so useful in all profes- 
sious, is most particularly essential to the 
perfection of art. I caution you, gentle- 
men, against too great a reliance on that 
genius with which nature has gifted you ; 
it is by perseverance alone, and not by na- 
tural talent, that you will be enabled to 


surmount the difficulties of art—those dif- 
ficulties which enhance and give superio- 
ritv to our profession over all others. 





While I congratulate you that the Life 
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Academy has this vear retrieved its cha- 
racter, I cannot omit still to inforce the 
necessity of a constant attention to cor- 
rectness and purity of drawing; and this, 
too, in the most minute and apparently 
insignificant parts, as well as in the gene- 
ral contour of the whole. The works of 
antiquity should never be absent from 
your memories; let no one depend upon 
the correctness of his eye for fidelity of 
representation, without having first form- 

his ideas of beauty from these; for a 
knowledge of beauty is essential to that of 
truth. The gentlemen who are candi- 
dates in historical painting, I would ear- 
nestly advise, when inventing their com- 
positions, not to be led away by an atten- 
tion only to a play of line and an harmo- 
nious adjustment of parts, but to let truth, 
nature, and simplicity be their guide. It 
is well known that the happiness of life is 
often lost by an inattention to known and 
vulgar truths; and in the same manner 
are the beauties of art missed by over- 
looking those simple and affecting inci- 
dents which nature presents to us every 
day. When inventing, gentlemen, [ 
would advise you not to follow this or that 
great master, but to consider your subject 
as it would have taken place in reality ; 
rendering every thing subor|imate to ex- 
pression, for it is by expression alone we 
can touch the hearst. ‘He who would 
make us feel, must feel himself,’ says a 
high authority, and the experience of 
every tay justifies the truth of the asser- 
tion. To attain the powers of expression, 
I would recommend to you to make it 
your constant pursuit every day and every 
hour of your lives, ever to concentrate 
your thoughts towards that point; for 
whatever tends to fix and concentrate our 
thoughts, elevates us as thinking beings. 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Dominichi- 
no, and Rembrandt, are the four greatest 
masters of expression, and, from the 
sketches of these in existence, it is evi- 
dent that they made expression the pri- 
mary and constant object of their studies. 
The first designs of Lenardo, for all his 
works (excepting those upon fortification 
and the isothounniien) are highly finished 
drawings of expression. For the charac- 
ters and expression in his ‘ Last Supper,’ 
he appears, all his life-time, to have been 
searching through nature. Raphael 
seemed to have formed in his mind the 
whole of his intended work before putting 
a line upon paper, and all was regulated 
by expression. Dominicho thought no 
line worthy of the painter that the mind 
did not draw before the hand. ‘The port- 
folio of Rembrandt is like the page of 
Shakspeare—every drawing is in itself a 
drama—the passions speak for them- 
selves; composition, colour, arrangement 
of light and shade—all are lost in the 
power of expression. It is this, and this 
alone, that intitles our works to situations 
in the galleries of monarchs, and by the 
side of the great efforts of genius of differ- 
ent ages.’ 
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| The following distribution of pre- 


miums took place, viz.:— 

To Mr. John Graham, for the best his- 
torical painting, the gold medal, and the 
Discourses of the Presidents Reynolds 
and West, handsomely bound and _in- 
scribed. 

To Mr. W. Frederick Smith, for the 
best historical groupe in sculpture, the 
gold medal and the Discourses of Rey- 
nolds and West. 

To Mr. Richard Kelsey, for the best 
architectural design, the gold medal and 
the Discourses of Reynolds and West. 

To Mr. Andrew Morton, for the best 
copy made in the Painting School, the 
silver medal and the Lectures of the Pro- 
fessors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. 

To Mr. W. Ross, for the best drawing 
of an academy figure, the silver medal 
and the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and Fu- 
seli. 

To Mr. W. Watts, for the next best 
drawing of an academy figure, the silver 
medal. 

To Mr. George Foggo, for the drawing 
of an acadeiny figure, the silver medal. 

To Mr. C. Smith, for the best model of 
an academy figure, the silver medal and 
the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. 

To Mr. T. Bradberry, for the best ar- 
chitectural drawing of a public building, 
the silver medal and the Lectures of Bar- 
ry, Opie, and Fusell. 

‘To Mr. Robert Osborn, for the next 
best architectural drawing, the silver me- 
dal, 

‘To Mr. Edward Edwards, for the best 
drawing from the antique, the silver me- 
dal and the Lectures of Opie and Fuseli. 

To Mr. Henry Collen, forthe next best 
fas from the antique, the silver me- 
dal. 

To Mr. Henry Francis Goblet, for a 
drawing from the antiqne, the silver me- 
dal, 

To Mr. Joseph Dinham, for the best 
model from the antique, the silver medal 
and the Lectures of Opie and Fuseli. 

To Mr. John ‘Ternouth, for the next 
best model from the antique, the silver 
medal. 


After which, the President addressed 
the students at some length, expressing 
the satisfaction of the Members of the 
Royal Academy on the improvement 
of the schools, encouraging them to 
persevere in their attention to correct- 
ness and purity of drawing, and con- 
cluding with observations on their mode 
of study for the higher departments of 
art, which he inforced by reference to 
the example of the greatest masters. 

The general assembly afterwards 
proceeded to appoint officers for the 
ensuing year, when— 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was unanimously 


re-elected president. 
New Council.—E. Hi. Baily, R. West- 
matott, R. Smirke, jun., and H. Bone, 
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Esquires.—Old Council—A. Cooper, W, 
Collins, D. Wilkie, and J. Ward, Esqrs. 

Visitors in the Life Academy—New 
List—E. H. Baily, J. Flaxman, H. How- 
ard, and R. Westall, Esquires.—Old List 
—J. Jackson, T. Phillips, M. A. Snee, 
C. Rossi, and D. Wilkie, Esquires. 

Visitors in the Painting School—New 
List—A. Cooper, W. Collins, W. Mul- 
ready, and J. M. W. ‘Turner, Esquires.— 
Old List—H. Thompson, H. Howard, 
T. Stothard, and M. A. Shee, Esqrs. 

Auditors re-elected—G. Dance and J. 
Farington, Esqrs. 


The Mrama. 
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Drury Lane.—TIt has often been 
urged against Mr. Kean, by those who 
would rather carp at a trivial fault 
than award due praise, that in his dra- 
matic career, he would bear £ no rival 
roand the throne,’ nor act in any piece 
in which he was not the alpha and 
omega. That charge can now no 
longer be made against him, since, in 
order to afford an opportunity fora 
young lady making her debut in Jane 
Shore, Mr. Kean has played the part 
of Lord Hastings. Although Rowe 
did not possess, in a high degree, the 
principal features of tragic invention, 
such as the nice discrimination of cha- 
racter, and theskilfal development and 
varied play of passion, yet his diction 
is poetical, without affectation or bom- 
bast, his versification is remarkably 
sweet; and his plays abound with sen- 
timents, given with great force and ele- 
gance. The Fair Penitent is Rowe's 
best tragedy, though, perhaps, Jane 
Shore excites the deepest interest in an 
audience, on account of the sympathy 
for the fair unfortunate, created by the 
traditionary story of her wrongs and 
misery. In this tragedy, Rowe pro- 
fessed to be the imitator of Shakspeare, 
but nothing can be more dissimilar 
than the mode and colour of writing 
in the two poets, unless, indeed, we 
compare the genius of each. 

The tragedy was brought forward on 
Friday night, for the avowed pur- 
pose of introducing Miss Edmiston 
(who has been a pupil of Mr. Foote, 
and does honour to his instructions) 
in the character of Jane Shore. This 
lady, who, we understand, 1s twenty- 
five years of age, possesses the natural 
advantages of a graceful figure and a 
countenance capable of varied and 
forcible expression. Her voice, though 
not very powerful, has tones of great 
tenderness in its natural key. There 
is soareely any fault in her action that 
is not common to inexperienced per- 
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formers, and that a little discipline will 
not correct. It is easy to discern in 
the performance that this young lady 
has had recourse to her own judgment 
and the suggestions of natural feeling, 
for her guide and standard. The ti- 
midity which is always so becoming in 
a first appearance happily was of ser- 
vice to her on this occasion. The ca- 
jamitous story of the fortunes of Jane 
Shore appeared pictured in her deject- 
ed and languid features as she entered, 
She rather faultered through the earlier 
scenes, which afforded so many fine de- 
<lamatory passages ; and it was not un- 
til almost the fourth act that she ap- 
peared to be warmed into an entire 


sympathy with the tragic suffering of 


the ill-fated heroine. In the fine dia- 
logue between her and Glo’ster, at the 
commencement of the fourth act, her 
glow of. pride at the recollections of 
her more fortunate days produced a 
fine strain of animated delivery. The 
closing scenes of exhaustion and agony 
told with terrible force upon the audi- 
ence—the applause was frequent and 
ardent. Mr. Kean’s Hastinys was as 
good as the character could be made, 
but it is not one in which he could pos- 
sibly reap any new laurels. Mr. Coo- 
per’s Glo’ster was respectable; Mrs. 
Egerton’s Alicia good. On Monday 
and Thursday evenings, the tragedy 
was repeated with increased effect. 

On Wednesday uight, encouraged 
by the success which had attended her 
efforts in Jane Shore, Miss Edmiston 
ventured on the strongest ordeal to 
which her talents could be subjected, 
and one in which. she hazarded, we 
thought rather injadiciously, her dra- 
matic reputation, We were, however, 
mistaken, and most agreeably so.— 
The character was that of Lady Mac- 
beth, one that, perhaps, was never be- 
fore attempted by a lady on her third 
appearance on the stage. The trausi- 
tion from Jane Shore to Lady Mac- 
beth was a most adventurous flight. 
The managers themselves appear to 
have felt it, and, in conformity with 
that feeling, a preparatory address was 
spoken by Mr. Cooper, which remind- 
ed the audience of the difliculty of the 
undertaking, and deprecated all com- 
parison with that great heroine of the 
stage, who so far embodied Shak- 
speare’s matchless portrait as to give 
it the appearance of reality. Miss Ed- 
miston’s youth and figure does not cor- 
respond with the notion we form of 
Lady Macbeth from the tragedy. As 
it. was once observed of Garrick, that 
though, on his first entry, he appeared 





short, yet he seemed to rise as the play 
advanced, and, before the conclusion, 
he seemed the tallest person on the 
stage. The remark will apply to Miss 
Edmiston’s Lady Macbeth, for she 
had not been long in the character be- 
fore she seemed so identified with it, that 
we forgot every thing else. Her con- 
ception of the character was generally 
correct, and, in several instances, she 
gave touches of such real spirit and in- 
telligence as completed the dramatic 
illusion. The opening scene was very 
impressive; she read the letter amidst 
breathless suspense, in so admirable a 
manner, that it produced the most en- 
thusiastic applause. When she is told 
that Duncan is to take up his resi- 
dence at the castle, the passage, when 
goes he hence,’ was delivered by her 
with an eagerness both of look and 
voice, which gave it the most powerful 
effect. Again, in the scene which en- 
sues the murder, she distinguished her- 
self by a firmness of deportment, and 
an energy of tone, completely in unison 
with the character. In the banquet 
and in the sleeping scenes, she was 
scarcely less successful, though the 
last is one of the utmost difficulty, 
which can only be given with due ef- 
fect when great talents are combined 
with experience. When Miss Edmis- 
ton has acquired the latter, her acting 
i this scene will nearly approach per- 
fection; as it was, it possessed much 
excellence, and the whole performance 
placed her not only in the first rank as 
a female tragedian, but as the first at 
present ou the stage.—Mr. Kean’‘s 
Macbeth is well known; and he always 
plays best when best supported by 
other actors: his personation of the 
Scottish tyrant, on this evening, was 
one of his happiest efforts. In the 
da , ser scene, and in that immediately 
after the murder, he was particularly 
successful, and electrified the audi- 
ence by his powerful acting ; the fight 
with Macduff was admirable, and his 
death was truly terrific. Mr. Cooper 
sustained the character of Macduff, 
and gave greater proofs of talent than 
in any previous part; his horror at the 
murder of Duncan, was expressed in 
the most forcible manner, and the 
mixture of grief and revenge in the 
scene where he is informed of the fate 
of his wife and children, afforded him 
an opportunity of depicting those va- 
ried emotions which always put an 
actor’s powers to the test ; he succeed- 
ed in turning them to his advantage, 
and was rewarded with loud applause. 


The whole tragedy was admirably act- 





ed, which we trust will ensure its fre- 
quent repetition. f 

Ovyvmerc Taeateae-—A new piece 
entitled the Milliner’s Apprentice, 
which excites continued laughter, but 
does not meet var entire approval, has 
been produced here. Arrivals, or 
Three Days at Long’s, and Life in 
London maintain their popularity, and 
the house is well filled every evening. 

Apve.Lent THEATRE.—Life in Lon- 
don continues in full favour at this 
house, and is repeated every night with’ 
some amusing afterpiece. 





——— 


Literature and Science, 


An apparatus has been invented at 
Glasgow, for the manufacture of any 
mineral water requiring to be charged 
with carbonic acid gas, which amounts, 
in fact, to the development of a 
power hitherto unknown, but equal to 
that of steam. This machine is de- 
scribed as having neither gasometer 
nor air pump, yet the strength of a 
boy is ascertained to be capable of 
compressing intoany vessel from thirty 
to forty atmospheres, as gas, in a few mi- 
nutes ; while to effect the same with a 
forcing pump, would occupy the 
strength of several men as many hours. 
A machine equal in force to an engine 
of forty-horse power, and requiring 
neither fire nor water, would not oc- 
cupy a space of more than four feet 
square. For many purposes it may be 
more applicable than steam; but by 
reason of the present price of sulphurie 
acid, greatly more expensive. 


: Che Wee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
Cer aerr rr LUCRE T 1Us 


John Wesley's Opinion of a Chancery 
Bill.—The following passage eccurs 
in the journal of the Rev. J. Wesley, 
under the date of Thursday, 27th of 
December, 17A4.—‘1 called on the 
solicitor whom I had employed in the 
suit lately commenced against me in 
Chancery. And here I first saw that 
foul monster a Chancery Bill! A.serol} 
it was of forty-two pages in large fotio, 
to tell a story which needed not to have 
taken up forty lines !—And stuffed 
with such stupid, senseless, improbable 
lies (many of them, too, quite foreiga 
to the question,) as 1 believe wauld 
have cost the compiler his life, in any 
heathen court either of Greece or 
Rome. And this is equity in a Chris- 
tian country! This is the Engligh me- 
thod of redressing grievances.’ 
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Hindeo Widows.—As av inducement 
for widows to burn themselves with the 
bodies of their husbands, they are 
taught by the Pundits to believe that 
there are three millions and a half of 
hairs upon the human body, and every 
woman who burns herself with the body 
of her husband, will reside with him in 
Heaven a likenamber of years. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


, 4 Ae 


Tie communications of Messrs. Prior, Dalby, 
Wilmington, Auld Dominie, Mac, and O. F. 
are accepted for insertion. 

T. G. on the Corruptions of the English Lan- 
guage, in un early number. | 

A Correspondent wishes us not to mention his 
name in this part of our journal. The precau- 


tion was unnecessary, for we would defy the | 


most skilful professor of cryptography to dcci- 
vher it. 


We would wish all eulogies on poor Keates, | 


ih our journal, to terminate with the excellent 
Elegy of Mr. Shelley. With this feeling, we 
eaninot give insertion to the lines of J. P. 

Erratum, p. 779, col. 2, line 7 from bottom, 
for ‘ genius’ read ‘ genus.’ 
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Advertisements. 


This. day is published, in 12mo., elegantly 
printed by Whittingham, at the Chiswick 
Press, price 7s. in extra boards, 

SELECT POEMS. By EDWARD 


LORD THURLOW. 
Sold by R. TRIPHGOK, 23, Old Bond Street. 
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Early in Januaty will be published, in 8vo. by 
Mra. Boorn, 32, Duke Street, Manchester 
Square, 

ARCITA AND PALAMON, after 

the Noble Poet, Geotfrey Chaucer. 
BY EDWARD LORD THURLOW. 





This day is published, 
A CATALOGUE of GREEK and 
LATIN CLASSICS, containing the most es- 
teemed Editions, in chronological order, that 
have hitherto been published. Also, the principal 
Lexicographical Works; Critical and Philolo- 
gical Literature; an extensive Collection of 
Bibliography ; the Polyglot and various other 
Editions of the S.S. in Hebrew and Greek; 
Transhations of the Classics, &c ; on SALE, at 
the affixed prices, by S. HAYES, No. 8, Henri- 
etta Street, Covent Garden, London. Price 
ls. 6d. (gratis to purchasers from the same), to 
be had as above; and of the Booksellers in 
Town and Country. 


Ackermann’s List of New Works. 

JOHNNY QUE GENUS.—This 
day is published, No. V. THe History anpb 
Lite OF JOANNY QUE GENUS, THE FOUNDLING. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

SENTIMENTAL TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH OF 
France, illustrated with 18 coloured Engrav- 
ings, royal 8vo. , Price 18s. ) 

No. LAXH. Repository oF Arts, contain- 
ing Six colouréd Plates, and nearly 70 pages 
of Letter-Press. 4s. 








A History OF MADEIRA, with a Series of | 
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27 col. Engravings, illustrative of the Cus- 
toms, Manners, and Occupations of its Inha- 
bitants. Imp. 8vo. Price £2. 2s. half-bound. 

An Historical and Characteristic Tour oF 
THE RHINE, from Mentz to Cobleutz and Co- 
logue; embellished with 24 highly col. En- 
gravings. El. 4to £4. 4s.in bds. 1. p. £6. 6s. 

An Historical and Picturesque TOUR OF THE 
Seine, from Paris to the Sea: illustrated by 
24 highly coloured Engravings, same paper and 
price as the Rhine. 

CULINARY CHEMISTRY : 
Exhibiting the scientific Principles of Cookery, 
with concise Instructions for the preparing good 
and wholesome Pickles, Vinegar, Conserves, 
Fruit, Jellies, Marmalades, and various other 
alimentary substances employed in Domestic 


| Economy 3; with Observations on the Chemical 


Constitution and Nutritive Qualities of diffe- 
rent Kinds of Food. With Copper-Plates. By 
I’. Accum. Price 9s. 6d. 

A CompLetTE History OF LITHOGRAPHY, 
from its origin down to the present time. Demy 
4to. Price £1. 6s. 

RuRAL RESIDENCES, in 27 col. Plates, De- 
signs for Cottages, Villas, &«. By Papworth. 
linpl. Svo. £1. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Accum's Practical TREATISE ON Gas- 
LIGHT, royal 8vo. bds. 4th edition, with 7 col. 
Engravings. Price 12s.’ 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, illustrated with 
24 coloured Engravings, 8vo. Price 21s. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON PROPELLING 
VESSELS BY STEAM, &c, 17 Engravings, 8vo, 
Price 20s. 





New Publications. 


1 NOVELS and TALES of the 
AUTHOR of WAVERLY. A Series of Por- 
traits of Eminent Historical Characters intro- 
duced in thase Works, accompanied with BLO- 
GRAPHICAL NOTICES. The Portraits are 
engraved in the most highly-finished manner, 
by Mr. R, Cooper, from Drawings made ex- 
pressly for the Work, by ‘Thurston and Uwius, 
after the most authentic Originals. To be com- 
pleted in six or seven parts, each containing 
four Portraits —Price of each, in 12mo. 8s. ; 
8vo. 10s.; India paper proofs, 14s.; royal 4to 
Proofs before the Letters, of which 25 only are 
taken off, 20s. Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, are pub- 
lished, containing Queen Elizabeth—Earl of 
Leicester—Mary of Scotland—Duke of Argyie 
—Earl of Sussex—Caroline, Queen of George 
[1.—Marquis of Montrose—Sir Walter Raleigh 
—Lord Burleigh—General Dalzeli—Earl of 
Morton—Lord Hunsdon—Duke of Monmouth 
—Sir Francis Walsingham—Duke of Lauder- 
dale—King John. No.5 will be published Ist 
January 

Price 5s. No. 8, completing the 4th Volume of 

2. THe RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, consist- 
ing of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and ex- 
tracts from, curious, useful, and valuable Books 
in all Languages, from the revival of Literature 
to the commencement of the present century 
—Continued Quarterly. 

Contents of Vol. LV.—1. Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, by Himself; 2. Poetical Literature of 
Spain; 3. Dryden's Prose Works; 4. Law- 
rence’s Arnalte and Lucenda; 5. Ascham’s 
Toxophilus, or the School of Shooting; 6. Da- 
venport’s King John and Matilda; 7. Andrew 
Fletcher's Political Works ; 8. Lovelace’s Lu- 
casta; 9. Sir John Wynn’s History of the Gwe- 
dit Family; 10. Plays of Christopher Mar- 
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Avertisements. 
lowe; 11. Howell’s Familiar Letters ; 12. Fer. 
dusi’s Shah Nameh, Persian M35.; 13. Gaule’s 
Distractions, or the Holy Madness; 14. Chalk- 
hill’s (Isaac Walton) Thealma and Clearchus ; 
15. History of the Knights Templars; 16. Ro- 
bert Southwell’s Works; 17. Bacon’s Novum 
Organum ; 18. Bishop Berkeley’s Memoirs of 
Gaudentio di Lucea; 19. George Chapman's 
Dramatic Works. 

In a handsome 8vo. volume, price Ss. 

3. Poems by J. F. RATTENBURY, contain- 
ing Edgar and Ella, a Legendary Tale of the 
16th Century; a Versification of the Ist Book 
of Fingal, and several Minor Poems. 

4. DesuLTORY THOUGHTS IN LONDON. Ti- 
tus and Gisippus, with other Poems. By 
Charles Lloyd, Author of Nuge Canore, and 
Translator of Alfieri. 12mo. boards, 7s. 64. 

5. POETICAL Essays on the GEN1us of Popr, 
and on the Language and Objects most fit for 
Poetry. By Charles Lloyd, 12mo. bds. 3s. 

6. Isanet, a Tale. By Charles Lloyd. 2 
vols, 12mo. boards, 10s. 

7. SPARE MINUTES; or, Resolved Medita- 
tions and Meditated Résolutions. By Arthur 
Warwick. This valuable little manual is 
beautifully reprinted in royal L6mo. with fac- 
similes of the Singular allegorical Frontispieces, 
and the explanatory Poems of Francis Quarles 
and George Wither3, Super-extra bds., 6s. 

8. The Tragedies of ALFIERI, translated in 
blank verse, by Charles Lloyd, 2d Edition. To 
which is added, Memoirs of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Alfieri, with his portrait, finely engrav- 
ed by Cooper. 4 vols, 12imo. boards, 21s. 

9. Memornrs of the Liré and Writinas of 
ALFIERI, with his portrait. 12mo. bds., 5s 6d. 

10. MorGan’s Essay on the Dramatic 
CHARACTER of Sir JOHN FatsTarr. Second 
Edition. S8vo. boards, 8s. 6d, 

*,~* Dr. Symmons, in his Life of Milton, 
gives this book a very high character. 

Price 2s. 6d. Pioofs on India paper 5s. 

11. A Portrair of Lorp Byron, engraved 
in the most highly finished manner, by Cooper, 
from a Sketch taken at Venice by Signor Au- 
gustin Gandellini; adapted to bind up with all 
the Editions of his Works. 

Early in January will be published, Vol I. 

Part I. of 

12. Tue GENUINE REMAINS, in Verse and 
Prose, of SAMUEL BUTLER, a new Edition, 
collated with the original MSs. and comprising 
many original pieces, never before published, 
carefully revised, with additional Notes and 
Iliustrations, in 4 Parts, forming 2 vols. 8vo, 
uniform with Hupipras. Embellished with 
Portraits of Butler and Thyer, and with nume- 
rous beautiful Vignettes, from Original De- 
signs. 

13. Just published, price Is. 6d. a catalogue 
of Seconp Hanp Books, in every branch of 
Literature. 

14. A Catalogue of Second Hand SCHOOL 
Books, and a catalogue of Odd Volumes and 
Broken sets may be had, gratis, on application 
to the publishers, C. and H. Baldwyn, Newgate- 
street, and R. Triphook, Old Bond-street. 


London :—~Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors East of Ercter Change; where advertise 
ments are receited, and communications ‘ for the 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Souter, 73, St. Pauls Church Yard; Simpkm 
and Marshall, Stationer's Court; Chapple, Palé 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; and by all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders.—Printed by Duvidson, Old bos- 
welljCourt, Carcy Street. 
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